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IN HOME AND OFFICE: IN FACTORY AND SHOP 


(A discussion of the needs of women in receipt 
of unemployment or agricultural aid in Canada.)* 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The Industrial Revolution and the Domestic Economy 


, CP HE UTTER transformation of social life through the impact 
"- Of the Industrial Revolution is part of the common knowledge 
of even the school child of today, but too little appreciation seems 
to exist as to the devastating revolution in domestic economy 
which followed in the wake of mechanization and technological 
change. From time immemorial, woman's gainful occupation, even 
in the primitive home, had provided almost entirely for the 
processing,’ (if not for the actual production), of what might 
be described as the immediate consumers’ needs of the family, 
—the preparation of practically all foods, the making of clothing, 
of bedding, even of some of the furniture, and the operation of the 
day to day services of the household group. The Industrial 
Revolution changed all that, carrying out first into the collective 
shop and later into the factory, such activities as the manufacturing 
of textiles, the preparation of meats, and of other foods and, 
eventually, transferring to commerical plants even such intensively 
household tasks as the very making of bread, the cleaning and 
pressing of clothes, laundering. These were all routine duties, 
which had occupied the woman in the home, not on an individually 
gainful basis, it is true, but nevertheless on a truly gainful basis 
in respect to the sum total of income in the family. 

Later, still other developments in mass community life and 
occupation invaded the small family unit of business, and the 
wife and daughter, and, in fact, the son, of the small tradesman, 
found themselves deprived of what had been actually gainful 
occupation in these small scale undertakings of various kinds. 

The first effect of the transfer of these activities from the 
home to the shop or factory was to enlarge, in the latter, the 
demand for labour and for male labour. What gradually became 
evident, however, was that all these activities and processes, 
* An Address given at the opening Autumn Luncheon Montreal Y.W,C,A., Friday October 22nd, 1987. 
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previously carried on through the free labour, as it were, of the 
woman in the home, had had an actual money value in the family 
economy, and that when these consumers’ requirements ceased to 
be available through the non-paid occupation of female labour in 
the home, they had to be purchased through money exchange in 
the open community market. As one result, the young children, 
and later, the girls and women in the home were forced out into 
gainful occupation on this “pay” basis in order to provide the 
family with the means of acquiring those consumers’ goods which now 
were available only through such exchange in the community at large. 


So, women and girls went “out to work,’ not by virtue of 
their own impulse and initiative, but by the pressure of circum- 
stance, to maintain the economy of the family as a functioning 
unit. They did not desert the home and home life: they went 
out to battle for its survival. As Mary Anderson, the Chief o 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour, 
states, *° Women, therefore, did not necessarily displace men as 
workers. What happened was a gradual adjustment of the sexes 
to the work which was necessary to assure livelihood.”’ “* Women,” 
she says, “may have taken some jobs from men, but in the 
development of home industries into factory processes, men first 
took these jobs from women.’ Incidentally, she adds, * Today, 
machines are taking jobs from both.''* 


The Effect of the War 


These shifting changes gathered head in the closing years 
of the last century and the early years of the present. They were 
to be further accentuated by the effects of the War which with- 
drew millions of able-bodied, vigorous male workers from gainful 
occupation into the lines of battle, and not only vastly increased 
but substantially altered the gainful occupation of women wones@® 
Women in entering gainful occupations had naturally followe 
those pursuits related fundamentally to the household arts (house- 
hold service, garment and textile, vegetable and food industries, 
etc.). Now, with war's pressure and the shortage of male workers 
they were carried into many of the heavier industries, and their 
manual dexterity, and general alertness, with the possibility of 
employment at lower rates of remuneration, gave them a permanent 
foothold in many of the special processes in the metal and heavier 
industries which had been regarded as largely the purview of 
male labour. 


The War did something else, however, fundamental in consider- 
ation of present problems in this field. Ten million, dead in their 


* Mary. Anderson, ‘‘Economic Status of Wage Earning Homemakers, 1932”’. 
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prime, had dropped out of the life of a generation, and this meant 
inevitably that there were millions of women, idle, who, in the 
normal life of their generation, would have been the heads of 
families and occupied in their home life. Of course, some millions 
of these women had already married, and the adequacy or 
inadequacy of pension awards for soldiers’ dependants became 
the dominating factor in their entry to gainful occupation or their 
continuance in home life. But millions of young women, also in 
the very prime of life, were inevitably faced with an entire 
re-orientation, whether they recognized it or not, of the life of 
womankind in their generation. Marriage and family life were 
demanded as their sacrifice, just as truly as life was taken of the 
men whom they might have married. And so, society in the 
generation of 1920 to 1940, even prior to the economic collapse, 
was faced already with a problem of millions of women who had 
to live their lives on a permanent basis of self-support solely 
through their own gainful occupation, because of the stern fact 
that the husbands, with whom they would have built homes, were 
many years dead on the far flung fields of battle. 


1930 and Since 


All these various circumstances steadily contributed to a 
situation in which the International Labour Office estimated that, 
by 1931, women in fact constituted about one third of the employed 
population of the world.* The exceedingly valuable studies of 
this international body indicate that the steady progression of 
women into gainful occupation has been a re-action rather than 
a causal factor in changing social circumstances. In countries, 
such as Austria and Germany where the unemployment situation 
earliest reached its post-War crisis, there was no doubt, to quote 
the International Labour Office, that © the poverty consequent on 
unemployment naturally encouraged every effort to obtain the 
bare means of subsistence, and transformed the whole population 
capable of work of any kind, of whatever age or sex, into a vast 
army seeking employment and grasping every opportunity of 
earning."* These inquiries indicated that at that time as high 
as 80% of the married women in employment in Germany, for 
instance, were driven thereto by stern economic necessity. 


Coming closer home, the extensive inquiries carried out by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Federal Department of Labour in the 
United States, led to the conclusion that 90% of the married 
women employed in industry in that country* work because they 


* International Labour Office—‘‘Economic Depression and the Employment of Women, 1933” 
by Marguerite Thibert. Page 3. 
(a) Thibert Page 12. 


have to.’ In every part of the country, the reasons ascertained 
for the gainful occupation of married women were invariably the 
same,—they might be the only breadwinners of the family or they 
were at work to supplement the husband's wages which were too 
low to support the family; to pay for furniture; to pay debts 
incurred during illness or unemployment; to meet doctors’ bills 
for necessary services; to help dependent parents, brothers or 
sisters or other relatives, or to attempt to get some resources ahead 
in case of need. The replies to the U.S.A. inquiry as to professional 
workers indicated, as one would expect, a greater degree of what 
might be described as “ vocational urge’ in the desire of women 
to carry on work in which they had been engrossed without 
regard to any financial need, but even in studies made by the 
American Association of University Women, nearly 59% of the 
married professional groups gave financial necessity as their chief 
reason for working. Among those with children, this rose to 65%. 
While in these cases the percentage of women working because of 
stern necessity might be lower, it was still this urge to assure general- 
ly a more secure life, that had brought these women into gainful 
employment.” 


Thus, all these various influences have been contributors in 
this heavy movement of women into gainful work. The depression 
would not only tend to ” speed up” the search for work of women 
“on their own” but also of women formerly living within their 
own families. Of course, the women working “on their own” 
were especially affected, the International Labour Office states,* 
because of the wage cuts following economic collapse. Naturally, 
these hit the woman maintaining what might be called a single 
unit -household much more severely than the woman in the 
composite group of the family which had some resources, at least, 
within itself. 


The pressure for available work led in many countries to 
more severe reductions in the numbers and remuneration of women 
than of men workers. At first precipitately undertaken, this 
policy ultimately tended to increase the problem of male unem- 
ployment by throwing on a slack labour market a heavy supply 
of female labour available at low cost. Industry in many countries 
was not slow in substituting this desperate and low paid female 
labour for male labour in processes where it could be utilized. The 
net result, as the International Labour Office states, was * only 
shifting the incidence of unemployment, not abolishing it... . . 
a process which did not add a single new opening to the opportunities 
* (This excludes the professions). 


(b) Various United States Studies—cited by Mme. Thibert in her study. 
(a) Thibert, Page 28. 
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for work of the population as a whole.* Also, in the adoption of 
this policy, insufficient attention was paid to the characteristic 
processes in which women were engaged. For instance, it was 
not realized that, even among married women, a large number of 
those earning were in domestic work and that the places which 
they vacated would not create posts for men but would merely 
add to the desperate urgency of their husbands in need of work 
or for relief or assistance in its absence. It soon became fairly 
clear that in the various countries covered by the International 
Labour Office studies, the number of women in gainful occupation 
whose withdrawal would afford employment to male workers 
appeared to be most insignificant. On the other hand, the effect 
of this withdrawal upon the standard of life and security of many 
family groups, threatened to be far reaching in the dependency and 


ae caused for those concerned. An even more obvious 


e-action was soon indicated in occupations in which other women 
particularly were engaged. For instance, a special study, carried 
on under the Economics Department of the University of Wisconsin, 
and quoted by Miss Mary Anderson, indicated that for every 64 
married women dismissed from specified ranks of the public 
service of the United States approximately 100 domestic helpers 
of various kinds, employed directly or indirectly by them, would 
be left without gainful occupation.* 

All in all, there seems no doubt that Miss Grace Abbott, the 
first delegate of the United States to the International Labour 
Conference in 1935, was stating nothing but a bald and incontro- 
vertible fact when she told the Conference that * Women work 
for the same reasons as men, because they must, to live.” 


THE PROBLEM IN CANADA 


& Turning to the situation in Canada, what are the facts 


against this background of general social change? 

We are fortunate in having much more detailed and specific 
information on this problem than on many of our other social 
problems. Three sources of information are of surpassing value, 
—two reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the 
Registration Reports and Compilations of the National Employ- 
ment Commission. * 


The Bureau of Statistics studies indicate that the female 
population of Canada today is roughly about 5,500,000, of whom 
about 3,400,000 would be girls and women over 15 years of age. 


(c) Thibert, Page 30. ° 

(a) Cited, Thibert, Page 36. : 

* (The Special Study of the 1931 Census, on the Conjugal Condition and Gainful Occupation of 
Females over 15 years of age; and The Relation between the Total Population in Gainful 
Occupations and Wage Earners, Census of 1981). 
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(* Our population, incidentally, is fairly evenly divided as between 
male and female). However, of this population of roughly 3,400,000 
girls and women, the numbers of immediate significance in this 
discussion would exclude the 1,950,000 who would be married, 
leaving a female population of somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 1,500,000, 15 years of age or over, who might presumably be 
involved in the problem of gainful support. Of these, about 
1,150,000 would be unmarried women, 290,000 widows or divorcees, 
and about 67,000 married women who are still in gainful occupation. 


Between 650,000 and 700,000 Gainfully Occupied Women in Canada ‘ 


To get our group down to the positive numbers, however, 
of those actually interested or in search of occupation, a very 
large number of the single women and of the widows or divorcees 
may be assumed to be assured of support within their own familie 
or resources, for, the total number of women over 15 years of age, ~ 
gainfully occupied, at the 1931 census, was just about 663,000, 
of whom 535,000 were single, 66,800 married and 61,350 widowed 
or divorced. /t is, therefore with a group of women somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 650,000 to 700,000 that considerations as to the 
gainful occupation of women will be concerned. 

Their numbers bear special significance to two other totals,— 
the population of women on the whole, and the gainfully ocoupied 
population. 





Taking the female population over 15 years of age, out of 
every five girls or women there will be one woman gainfully 
occupied, three married and approximately one other either living | 
with her family or possessed of independent means, apparently 
rendering gainful occupation unnecessary. Compared with the 
male working force of the country, there is one woman in gainful 
occupation to every five men.t @ 


What Women Do 


The distribution of women workers on a gainful basis is 
almost wholly in the secondary industries, only 3.6% being 
in agriculture. 

One third of the whole volume of women workers, almost a 
quarter million, are still found in personal service. ~° Personal 
service,’ however, covers a wider category than the term may 4 
seem to imply. Only about 20% of all our women workers are 
occupied in actual domestic service, as it is technically classified, 
but another 25,000 older women—nearly two-thirds of them over 


* Second Report, National Registration, March 22, 1937; Interim Report—Tabulations July, 1937. 
+ The actual relationship in the 1931 census was 665,863 females to 3,261,868 men, but the rough 
approximation is taken for general purposes. 
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35 years of age—work as housekeepers, etc. and another 18,000 
to 19,000 as lodging-house keepers. In this latter group, the 
census indicates a tremendous increase of nearly 300% in recent 
years which is attributed to the efforts of older married women 
in the home trying to help out by this type of work as under- or 
unemployment has struck their households. Also in the personal 
service field, we find nearly 13,000 waitresses, largely concentrated 
in the 16 to 24 year group. This is obviously an occupation calling 
particularly for young and attractive workers for whom occupation 
demand narrows sharply at about 24 or 25 years of age. Also, in 
“personal service" are women working as laundresses (9,000 or 
10,000), and about 8,000 experienced cooks. A most significant 

‘ growth in recent years in the “ personal service '’ occupations has 

been among women engaged as hair dressers, these now totalling 
eo’ 7,000 in Canada. Altogether, therefore, the third of Canada’s 

working women in personal service represent a diversity of 
activity much broader than “ housework "’ alone. 


= 


One can hardly over-estimate the importance of the fact that 
the next highest group of women workers in Canada (17 to 18% of 
the whole and a total of 118,000) are found in the professions. It 
; is possibly due to the broad provision of public education, and 
undoubtedly an indication of the opportunities that Canada has 
offered that, (while a third are found in what are generally regarded 
as the more elementary occupational activities), nearly 20% of 
her women workers are in occupations demanding the highest 
qualifications. This professional group is overwhelmingly composed 
of our 65,000 women teachers, 20,000 graduate nurses (with 
12,000 in training), and women in religious orders and services, 
numbering about 10,000 altogether. 


Third in rank in working force are women engaged in clerical 
work — 117,000 or 17%% of the whole. Among these 65,000 
girls and young women work as stenographers just about the 
same number as are teachers: 29,000 to 30,000 as office clerks, 
; just about the same number as there are nurses or nurses in 
training and 25,000 as bookkeepers, cashiers, etc. 





Thus among 450,000 women workers or over two thirds of 
the whole, it is of great significance that professional and clerical 
workers now make up nearly 40% of the total, compared with 27 to 28% 
¢ who might be described as in bona fide household work processes as 
distinct from personal service. Both by their own predilections and by 
their occupational fitness, there is undoubtedly a heavy movement 
of women into other lines of gainful occupation than house work. 
This is only natural when one considers that between 55% and 
60% of all our women over 15 years of age find their life work in 
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marriage. They probably represent on the whole those most 
naturally drawn to home making, while the gainfully occupied 
are logically more representative of those with other vocational 


interests. 
Altogether, these three “ lines,’ of personal service,— the 
professions, and clerical work, — absorb all but about 200,000 of 


our gainfully occupied women. Of this balance, about 13% of 
the whole (85,000) are found in manufacturing, (nearly one-half 
of them in the garment industry which includes home workers as 
well as factory employees); about 8% of the whole, (just around 
55,000), are engaged in trade, very largely as saleswomen. 
Telephone operation opened a new occupation to women in which 
about /4,000 female workers are engaged, largely in urban centres, 
where however the technological switch-over to the dial system is 
bound to mean aggravation of the problems of the girl withou@) 
work. The only other large single group of occupied women, ™ 
numbering about 24,000, is found in agriculture. Most of these 
women operate their own farms, many specializing in market 
gardening, poultry and similar work. 

The Bureau of Statistics classified as unskilled general labourers 
about 12,000 women workers. It is a significant fact that two- 
thirds of these were 16 to 24 years of age, indicating the need of 
more adequate preparation for our youthful workers. 


Age of Women Workers 


A higher percentage of the women in the age group from 
20 to 24 years of age engage in gainful occupation than in any 
other age group, while 40% of all girls 18 to 19 years of age are 
found in gainful work. 

Taking the general age distribution of all women workers, 
we find nearly 50% in the group 16 to 24 years of age, across which 
marriage and the demand for very young workers in many 
occupations cuts sharply to reduce the next age group. Altogether, 
nearly three-quarters of all working women are under 34 years of age; 
about 12% (80,000 to 82,000 women) are in the 35 to 44 year age 
group; 8 to 9% (55,000 women) are from 45 to 54 years of age. 
It is surprising to find over 30,000 women, still in gainful occupation 
from 55 to 64 years, and about 17,000 over 65. years Of course, 
these older women will be limited to a few occupations. It would 
seem however that the economic pressure driving women to work 
requires perhaps as many as 5% of the total to keep on working 
after 60 years of age. 





Also, reinforcing the argument that in Canada, as elsewhere, 
financial pressure is undoubtedly a factor in the gainful occupation 
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of women is the fact that the very heavy occupation of married 
women occurs over 25 years of age, well over one-third being in 
the age group from 35 to 54 years. The number of widowed and 
divorced women is overwhelmingly in the group over 45, these 
comprising more than 50% of the whole. Of the married women 
in gainful occupation, 63% are in service, or a total of over 42,000. 
Only about 4,000 of these are in professional occupations, while 
but 4,450 are in clerical occupations. In the widowed and divorced 
group, 50% are in service, only 5% in the professons (teaching 
and nursing, largely) and 2,750 in clerical pursuits. 

These facts suggest two important conclusions in the discussion 
of the gainful occupation of women. One is that the displacement 
of married women would very slightly affect the net employment 
situation. The other is that an economic pressure which forces 


Q eerie women in homes of low income out to work is quite 


obvious from the very nature of the occupations which the larger 
number of these women seek. 


Where Women Work 


It is significant to the present discussion to realize that there 
was a fairly substantial increase in gainfully occupied women 
workers in Canada in the census period from 1921-31. This 
increase in the number of women gainfully occupied moved more 
rapidly than the increase in the female population generally. This 
increase was heavier among women over 18 years than emong 
girls under that age. In the latter group there was an actual 
decrease, possibly due to the raising of the school-leaving age, 
and the development of specialized training quite as much as to 
the lack of occupational opening. The movement of women into 
gainful occupation has been particularly rapid in British Columbia 
(71% in this decade) and lowest in Prince Edward Island (7%). 
Women have been moving more rapidly into gainful occupation 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, but there has been a heavy growth 
also in Ontario and Quebec, which provinces are already highly 
industrialized. 

In fact, over two-thirds of all women workers are found in 
these two provinces, Quebec having 30 to 31% and Ontario 37 to 
38% of the Dominion totals. British Columbia and Manitoba 
have only about 6 to 6%% each of all gainfully occupied females, 
and the other provinces consequently just about 20% among them. 
Saskatchewan, highly agricultural, has the slightest participation 
of women in gainful occupation. 

Within each province, the gainful occupation of women workers, 
as would be expected by the lines they select, is highly urbanized. 
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For instance, 50% of all women workers in Quebec are located in 
Greater Montreal, and 32% of Ontario's total in Toronto in spite 
of the fact that there are over 20 highly urbanized centres in that 
Province. Of the total volume of women workers, just about 
60% are located in the 47 cities, 15,000 or over in population. 


Status 


Naturally, as one would expect by their occupations, these 
women, like women workers the world over, are very largely wage- 
earners, i.e., they work on a contract of wages for an employer 
rather than as employers or workers on their own. Ejighty-two 
per cent of the Canadian female working force are so employed, 

a fact of tremendous significance in relation to any slackening of 
employment demand and unemployment. Those who do work on _ 
their own are largely private duty nurses, lodging-house keepers@) 
or small business people “on their own,” such as hair dressers, ~ 
dressmakers, etc. Over three-quarters of the women who might 
be classified as employers are in agriculture, the others being small 
store owners, hair dressers, restaurant keepers, etc. 





NEED AMONG WOMEN WORKERS 


That is the background against which need may arise among 
the gainfully occupied women of this country.* 


This need, if we would classify it according to the groups 
among whom it has occurred, may be sub-divided into four main 
categories. 


(a) Female Heads of Families 


First, as one would expect, the largest group of women 
on whom recent years have laid a heavy hand, is the group 
of female heads of families. The Interim Report of the ™ 
National Employment Commission (*) indicates that there 
were nearly 15,000 (14,708) fully employable female heads of 
families in urban life and possibly 1700 ” living on farms, in 
receipt of aid in the spring of this year. Fully unemployable 
female heads of families numbered roughly another 4,500 in 
the urban centres, with no information yet issued as to similar 
cases in rural centres. 






This group is out of all proportion in size to the fact that 
only 66,000 married women and 61,000 widowed or divorced 


*To statistics and reports issued by the National Employment Commission a debt must be paid 
for clarification of the nature and location of this need. 
(a) Page 00, Report. . F 
(b) Rural female heads numbered 1668 in November 1936—See Second Report on Registration— 
National Employment Commission. 
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women are ordinarily in gainful occupation in the country, 
indicating again that these women represent a group driven 
into the competitive market by the grimmest of pressure. 

Various cross-section returns available in different centres 
suggest that possibly as high as a third of all female heads of 
families are widows, another third separated or deserted, 
and perhaps as high as 10% unmarried mothers with children 
dependent upon them and only the remaining 20% married 
women in their own homes. 

The problem of the young woman without occupation, 
or of the older woman on her own must not obscure this heavy 
problem of the woman breadwinner at the head of her own 
household. Otherwise, because of the comparatively small 
numbers involved as against the tens of thousands of male 
heads of families similarly placed, (and particularly since her 
problem appears to be really one of social dependency rather 
than of bona fide economic need due to the lack of gainful 
occupation) this female head of a family in need is apt to lose 


out between the two stools of unemployment aid and social 
care. 


So-Called ‘Single’’ Women 


The Second group is the group on which the immediate 
attention of the social agency is largely focused, women “ on 
their own, or self-dependent women, as the National Employ- 
ment Commission has designated them. These are women 
with no immediate dependants and unable, on the other hand, 
to look to any other person for help in time of need. They 
are those who are on the aid lists to-day as so-called “ single 
women’ though many of them have been married and some 
at least are unmarried mothers. 


The September 1936 registration of the National Employ- 
ment Commission indicated that there are about 12,000 such 
women, over a period of a year, carried fairly steadily on 
aid and that of these all but a couple of hundred are in the 
large cities or in areas which would be described as urban, 
and that two-thirds of them are in the six cities of Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg; Vancouver, Ottawa and Hamilton. 
Windsor, Ontario, also was shown to have a fairly heavy 
burden of this type. Altogether, over 75% of this problem 
lay in cities over 25,000 in population. 

Of this total the Commission reports state that about 
7,300 were regarded as fully employable but 4,450 as completely 
unemployable, these latter being largely in the upper age 
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groups. On the whole, age and physical disability appear to 
be the chief factors, recorded in the social agencies, as causes 
of the loss of working capacity among these women. 

Local agencies will tell you that many of these women 
have been steadily in receipt of aid for more than two years; 
perhaps as high as 15 to 20% of them for three years or longer. 
They will also tell you that only about 35% to 40% would 
likely be found to be under 40 years of age, while the total, , 
nearly 20% are over 60 years of age. In those classified as ‘ 
unemployable, only about 15% would be under 40, while of the 
percentage of older women over this age would be much higher 
in the small group on farm aid.* 


As high as 60% of this group are regarded as domestic 

or hotel workers, but in the older age group particularly it _ 
is a fair assumption, from several agency records, that a large@™)) | 
number never were really gainfully occupied but simply worked ~ | 
in their own homes as members of the family, and when i 
thrust into the competitive market by particular circumstances, : 
cited what was really only practical experience rather than a 
vocation in which they were actually self-supporting. About 

; 





25% of the total were formerly employed either in manufactur- 
ing or as mercantile or office workers. Under 5% were drawn 
from professions (largely nurses and music teachers), 
while somewhere over 5% had never been in any line of 
gainful occupation. 


(c) Female Dependants Over 16 in Family Homes 


The third large group which will concern the social agency 
are the female dependants over 16 in the family homes in 
receipt of material aid. 

The National Employment Commission sets this number @) 
in homes in other than farm areas at between 29 and 30,000 
female dependants, other than wives, over 16 years of age 
and presumably available for work this last spring. Of these, 
only 7,000 had any record of previous gainful occupation. : 
These were fully employable and did not include any handicap 
cases.* — 





Data on dependants over 16, other than wives in rural 
homes, are not available for the same date, but at the time t 
of the September 1936 registration, this total appeared to be 
roughly about 15,500 such female dependants. 


References—Classification Reports, Dominion Department of Labour, 1936, printed in the Labour 
Gazette; Second Registration Report, National Employment Commission, March 1937. Various 
Returns Voluntary Social Agencies and local Welfare Departments. 

* National Employment Commission Interim Report, p. x: xi. 
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Here then is a total that one would seem justified in setting 
at not less than about 45 to 50,000 in Canada as a whole, 
predominantly girls and young women under 30 years of 
age, dependent, in homes in which unemployment or agricul- 
tural distress have caused reliance upon public aid. 


They, with the group of self-dependent women, are those 
upon whom the immediate attention and effort of the social 
agency are being mobilized to-day. 


(d) The Wife in the Family on Aid 


But concentration on the obvious need of these two 
groups must not close the eyes of the social agency to a 
fourth group of women upon whom these recent years have 
cast dark shadows, for whom life has been changed very 
materially, and upon whose faith and bouyancy of spirit the 
temper of the generation now growing up will largely depend. 
These are the wives of the men who have been without work. 

They numbered last spring, according to the published 
report of the National Employment Commission, practically 
159,000 women with 380,000 children under 16 years of age 
in their care in homes on other than farm aid, while farm 
women similarly placed in families who were in need numbered 
57,000 with 204,000 dependants in the same homes.t 


SUMMARY 


If the social agency is then to answer the question as to what 
is the problem in Canada to-day in respect to economic and social 
dependency among the female population, the answer must visualize 
these four great groups. 


First there are these wives and mothers in city, town and 
village or in rural homes, who are facing the future dependent 
entirely upon public aid because of unemployment or agricultural 
distress. The volume of the former has undoubtedly happily 
decreased during the summer and early autumn of this year. The 
volume of the latter has unfortunately increased, especially in 
Manitoba and Alberta, and the nest result is possibly a total of 
some 200,000 women trying to carry on in homes on public aid. 


Secondly, within these homes there is the particular need of 
girls and young women dependants, — young womanhood with 
their hopes and fears, plans and ambitions overcast by idleness 
and need, holding them back from their girlhood’s heritage. 
Somewhere between 40,000 and 50,000 over 16 years of age are 
probably involved, about a quarter of them in farm homes. 

t National ] Employment Commission Interim Report, p. xviii: xxii. 
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Thirdly, there are those women breadwinners with family 
groups dependent upon them, very largely located in urban centres, 
many of them well on in years, a large number of them undoubtedly 
rather social care than economic need cases. In their keeping, in 
insecurity, fear and need there are young children and, in some 
cases, adolescent girls and boys. Probably 20,000 female heads 
of families may be so dependent in the country as a whole. 








perhaps 12,000 altogether, almost entirely urban in location, three- 
quarters of them in the largest cities of Canada and all of them 
absolutely “on their own” and in need, only about 20 to 25% 
of them under 35 years of age and a substantial percentage 
admittedly unemployable. 


i 
Then there is the fourth group, the self-dependent women, 
| 





Accurately ‘Unemployed’ a Low Total 6) 


The actual picture, truly, is one of only about 30,000 women 
in these last two groups who could be described with absolute 
accuracy as unemployed, in that they have ever maintained them- 
selves through self-supporting gainful occupation. But behind 
and about them rises the picture of these young girls and women 
over 16 years of age, in homes in need, with much of life denied 
them on its very threshold. Back of them stands the determined 
and heroic force of women holding the fort of family life and 
wellbeing against the enemies—idleness and poverty. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL AGENCY 


What has the social agency to offer, for what should it plan 
in respect to the lives of these women? 


A great part of the answer must lie with the family services 
and with the leisure time and character building forces of the @)) 
community. The picture of these women in their own homes 
with children in their care is one that must form part of the 
shadows cast by these recent years upon all home life. The 
question of the female heads of families is again one primarily for 
the family agency. In both of these groups, the plans and hopes | 
of thousands of mothers have been deferred, if not defeated, over 
the years. Frustrated, boys and girls, full of eagerness and 
promise, for whom special education, training and opportunity 
were planned, have grown from children 12 or 13 years of age to 
girls and youths beyond high school and even university entrance 
age, with hope itself ultimately abandoned, with but intermittent 
and broken earnings of the father entering the home: without 
the children themselves being established. 
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The marriage rate has inevitably dropped in these years, and 
boys and girls out of these homes, now 24, 25, even 30 years of 
age, have seen the years slip away without the opportunity being 
realized of even gainful self-supporting occupation, let alone any 
hope of maintenance for a household. Obviously, upon the mothers 
in such homes has the maintenance of courage, the avoidance of 
bitterness and resentment largely depended. They have had the 
dull and heavy task of planning from day to day, of trying to 
make life at least tolerable when it could not be stimulating. 


Out of this group of homes emerges this large number of 
young women and girl dependents of whom the statistics indicate 
that only a quarter have had any experience of gainful occupation. 
That in normal times would not be of itself discouraging in that 
3 out of 5 of our female population, as already suggested, would 
ordinarily marry and form homes of their own. But when one 
realizes the number of idle young male dependants in urban and 
rural homes, and of young males “ on their own’ in work camp, 
hostel, or farm placement, one realizes that just as the War cut a 
bleak blank across the young life of the last generation, so has 
the depression frustrated the foundation of young family life for 
thousands of young Canadians to-day. This is where the social 
agency, the women of the country, must concentrate attention, 
for here, in this group and in that percentage of the self-dependent 
women who are under 30, do some of the greatest problems of the 
present and the future lie. Here it is that the illegitimacy rate is 
rising: here it is a wonder that it has not risen more sharply: 
here it is that on the whole, the standards of morality, the respect 
for law and order, for our Society as constituted, is a definite 
tribute to the innate decency of life and outlook, the amazing 
continuing confidence of Canadian youth in its elders and their 
institutions, and in the economic and social order which can do 
these things to young life 


Let us cast aside for a moment consideration of the women 
over 35 years in the group entirely on their own, and let us look 
at this great pool of young womanhood, — these female depend- 
ants over 16 years of age in urban and rural homes on aid, and 
these few thousands under 30 years on aid, on their own. Their 
problem is a difficult one. It is a problem in part of obtaining 
self-supporting occupation, but only in part, because as can be 
seen, there are very few of the occupations open to women which 
offer the opportunity of vocation, of projection and enrichment 
of life therein, as apart from the mere day to day routine of self- 
supporting work. The analysis of the age of our women workers 
shows that much more rapidly than for men, the arc of the 
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working years contracts.* Consequently, to-day’s challenge is not 
only a question of training and placement, of training, carefully 
organized and related to the occupations that are open to women. 


To-day’ challenge is much greater. It is one of facing 
adaptation over a generation for women in their twenties and 
early thirties, superseding a generation whom War left unmarried. 
These girls and women, in large numbers, will have to live their 
own lives and if they marry, will marry comparatively late, if 
employment and occupational maladjustment are corrected for 
the male population. Therefore any agency serving the idle 
young woman to-day must be also continuously aware and active 
in the development of plans and programmes seekng to put our 
young men into gainful occupation for with such a happy develop- 
ment, a great part of this other problem would resolve itself in 
the normal development of family life. But under the best of 
circumstances, thousands of these women, following close upon 
this generation of the War unmarried, must be regarded as more 
or less permanently dependent upon themselves alone for occupation 
and maintenance. This will mean that the services which would 
meet their needs must give them much more than occupation. 
They must give them a different outlook on life. They must give 
them the ability to find the projection of themselves and enrich- 
ment of their lives within their own resources and those of their 
groups. They must seek to develop not only a sense of security 
but some sense of poise and balance. They must be aware of the 
surging forces and the unusual circumstances in which this 
generation of women will live out their youth and middle life. 
They must develop a much more sympathetic and much more 
varied programme, much more comprehensive provisions not only 
for the mere occupational placement and housing of these girls 
and women, but for the full living of their lives and the living of 
their lives the year round and through the years. 


Such a programme must realize anew the transcending import- 
ance of conditions of occupation under such circumstances and at 
such rates of remuneration as to afford to these women and girls 
in the shorter working life of the female, opportunity for at least 
some hope’ of self-support when gainful occupation is no longer 
open. They must be upheld in the lives which they must make 
for themselves, by something other than the haunting fear of one 
room with a gas ring, or an old age pension or a home for women, 
at the end of the road. The problem is difficult, ever so much more 


* This is a world wide phenomenon. The United States and the International Labour Office studies 
both indicate that for the woman who has not yet been placed, age begins to act as a handicap as 
early as 25 years. From the age of 30 years onwards, it offers serious difficulties, while the woman 
over 40 years who has no practical experience to her credit, finds it almost impossible to get 
located. Women actually in employment find their working years closing in many activities at 
55 years as against 65 years for the male worker. 
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difficult than that facing the generation of young women, whom 
the War threw back upon themselves. At the Armistice and after, 
we faced the whole task of re-building on the ruins of War. 
Post-War activity demanded many workers and many skills, 
and fundamentally, the whole spirit of the state was different. 
There was the inspiration, the motivation of a sense of pride and 
sacrifice; there was a consciousness of participation in a great 
national outpouring of all that one had to give; there was the 
urge of dedication to those from whom the torch had been passed. 
To-day, there are none of these strengths as a background of vital 
influence in the position of the young girl or woman whom the 
depression has thwarted in the development of home life. 

If the social agency would conceive of its programme for these 
girls and women in terms of the net results which it must avoid, 
it can find these in the plight of that other group who stand in 
need to-day, — these 10 or 12,000 older self-dependent women, on 
AID, women over 35 or 40 years of age: women who were largely 
untrained for any particular type of work, women who but for 
the War might in many cases have had homes of their own, but 
women who on the whole in days of strong labour demand could 
find a score of small odd jobs in factory, shop or office, or dress- 
making, mending or doing odd jobs. Or, in fact, they may have 
had continuous employment from which their age gradually exclud- 
ed them and left them (say, for instance, as in the case of the 
waitress) only semi-skilled, forced to tackle other lines of work, 
with a working history so short and at such inadequate rates as 
to leave them facing dependency as the only alternative to any 
kind of gainful occupation. Here, then, are these older women, 
many of them with personality difficulties, many without any 
close relatives, many without intimate friends, uncertain of the 
present and pathetically fearful of the future, a problem not 
created by the depression, though aggravated in extent, a problem 
that is a by-product of the gainful occupation of women in these days. 

Their problem is frankly not one of bona fide unemployment, 
and fully self-supporting occupation again. It is frankly one of 
social need and social care, of the exploration of special provisions 
for their maintenance under such conditions as will make life 
tolerable, and designed to utilize as far as possible any innate 
skills or practical experiecne that they may possess. 

More than any other phase of the so-called unemployment 
problem, the problem of women without work to-day is essentially 
a problem involving difficult social adjustments and intensive 
individual service. As such it calls as few others to the women of 
this land for far-visioned, unselfish and sympathetic mobilization 
of resources for these, our sister women in need. 

C. W. 
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difficult than that facing the generation of young women, whom 
the War threw back upon themselves. At the Armistice and after, 
we faced the whole task of re-building on the ruins of War. 
Post-War activity demanded many workers and many skills, 
and fundamentally, the whole spirit of the state was different. 
There was the inspiration, the motivation of a sense of pride and 
sacrifice; there was a consciousness of participation in a great 
national outpouring of all that one had to give; there was the 
urge of dedication to those from whom the torch had been passed. 
To-day, there are none of these strengths as a background of vital 
influence in the position of the young girl or woman whom the 
depression has thwarted in the development of home life. 

If the social agency would conceive of its programme for these 
girls and women in terms of the net results which it must avoid, 
it can find these in the plight of that other group who stand in 
need to-day, — these 10 or 12,000 older self-dependent women, on 
AID, women over 35 or 40 years of age: women who were largely 
untrained for any particular type of work, women who but for 
the War might in many cases have had homes of their own, but 
women who on the whole in days of strong labour demand could 
find a score of small odd jobs in factory, shop or office, or dress- 
making, mending or doing odd jobs. Or, in fact, they may have 
had continuous employment from which their age gradually exclud- 
ed them and left them (say, for instance, as in the case of the 
waitress) only semi-skilled, forced to tackle other lines of work, 
with a working history so short and at such inadequate rates as 
to leave them facing dependency as the only alternative to any 
kind of gainful occupation. Here, then, are these older women, 
many of them with personality difficulties, many without any 
close relatives, many without intimate friends, uncertain of the 
present and pathetically fearful of the future, a problem not 
created by the depression, though aggravated in extent, a problem 
that is a by-product of the gainful occupation of women in these days. 

Their problem is frankly not one of bona fide unemployment, 
and fully self-supporting occupation again. It is frankly one of 
social need and social care, of the exploration of special provisions 
for their maintenance under such conditions as will make life 
tolerable, and designed to utilize as far as possible any innate 
skills or practical experiecne that they may possess. 

More than any other phase of the so-called unemployment 
problem, the problem of women without work to-day is essentially 
a problem involving difficult social adjustments and intensive 
individual service. As such it calls as few others to the women of 
this land for far-visioned, unselfish and sympathetic mobilization 
of resources for these, our sister women in need. 

GC. 
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THE NECESSITY AND VALUE OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK* 


Dr. A. E. GRAUER 
Director, Department of Social Science, University of Toronto 


HE value of training in the field of social treatment has 

long been recognized. The old idea that when human beings 
were being dealt with directly, training and personal preparation 
were unnecessary, has pretty well disappeared. The modern idea 
is admirably expressed in the words of Charles Beard who says, 
“In the wider range of social relations it is not words that count, 
but capacity to understand, analyze, bring information to bear, 
to choose, to resolve and to act wisely. Competence in the indi- 
vidual, not dogma, is our supreme objective’. It is precisely 


this competence in the individual that training in social work @ 


accomplishes. 


There are, of course, exceptions to any rule, and there are 
rare people of perfect emotional balance, social sympathy and 
intuitive insight who could step right into many positions in social 
work, and not make too many blunders. Most of us, unfortunately, 
do not belong to this select group. We may have the best of 
intentions, but in this complicated world, the way to poor social 
work, as to hell, is too often paved with good intentions, when 
that is all one has to offer. Good intentions are, of course, neces- 
sary and basic but they can only be transferred into effective social 
treatment when backed by knowledge of the technique and 
philosophy of case work and of group work, an understanding of 
community and social organization, a conversance with individual 
and social psychology, a grasp of the economic system in which 
the individual works, some understanding of the fields of mental 
hygiene, preventive medicine and so forth. These are the fields, 
the gates of which can be opened by schools of social work. To 
put the case for training in a nutshell, any person has a much 
better chance of becoming a competent social worker with such a 
background than he would without it. 


Training Values Need Stressing in New Field of Public Welfare 


Such a statement, as obvious as it seems, needs to be particu- 
larly stressed at the present time because we are in a period when 
governments everywhere, whether fascist or democratic, are taking 
over more and more welfare functions. This is no temporary 
phenomenon. Indeed, such a well known figure in social work 


* rca to the Centra! Council of the Neighbourhood Workers Association, Toronto, September 
1937. 
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as Edith Abbott, goes so far as to say, ..... it is easy to venture 
the prophecy that our system of public welfare services will be 
extended in the next fifty years as our system of public education 
has grown in the last half century..... Even if only half this 
prophecy were to come true, we should still be in for a tremendous 
development of the public welfare services. But there is a great 
danger here. The danger is that for reasons of patronage or of 
ignorance, many of these new positions will be staffed by people 
utterly untrained and unsuited for the job of social diagnosis and 
treatment. For the treatment of physical ills, for instance, it 
would not occur to us to consult anyone but a doctor, but for the 
almost more difficult job of social treatment, we are still quite 
capable of appointing an ex-plumber (providing his politics are 
right). This is undoubtedly a main reason why many people are 
against an extension of governmental activity in any sphere. 
Artemus Ward put this feeling very pungently when he said, “I 
am not a politician, and my other habits are good”’. 


But poor government usually reflects two things, first, an 
indifferent public opinion, second a poor civil service, that is, one 
that is a political football. Now these things can be changed. 
The example of Great Britain, herself, is very much to the point. 
To-day, British government sets very high standards and it is 
based squarely on what is generally acknowledged to be the best 
civil service in the world. But not so very long ago, British 
government was quite corrupt, and British civil service was an 
extremely weak affair based entirely on political favoritism. John 
Bright's description of the Foreign Office as the “outdoor relief 
department of the aristocracy’ aptly indicates the lack of 
standards in his day. The change came in 1853 when Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote were appointed to report 
upon the conditions of admission to the service. But it wasn't 
until 1870 that a Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, was courageous 
enough to implement this report in the face of a hostile parliament 
which didn't want to lose its patronage. And, like most beneficent 
changes viciously opposed, once it had been established, most 
people wondered why it had ever been opposed. 


In Canada, it is essential for the future of good government 
in these fields that the mew and expanding social services be 
staffed by competent people, which in most cases will mean trained 
social workers. If this principle is followed from the outset, 
incalculable harm will be avoided. And it cannot be stressed too 
much that in these fields incompetence is written directly in terms 
of human suffering. 





Training Courses Must Be Adapted 

The trend towards more extensive public welfare services has 
a definite significance for the training of social workers and for 
schools of social work. In the first place, it means that the general 
field of public welfare administration and its problems should 
have a more important place in our curriculums. This develop- 
ment is already quite marked in the American schools of social 
work, as one would expect in view of the fact that governmental 
welfare activity has gone ahead more rapidly there than here. 
The University of Chicago, for instance, now has a staff of over 
thirty full time lecturers and an enrolment of between seven and 
eight hundred. Fully half of these are headed for the public 
welfare services, and one whole section of the curriculum, according- 
ly, deals with the problems of this field. I am not suggesting that 
public welfare administration must now overshadow the training 
course, for obviously the basic training must be the same whether 
the student intends to go into private or public welfare work. 
But I do suggest that Canadian schools of social work are not 
giving problems of public welfare administration sufficient attention 
and that some change may be expected here, if they are to fulfil 
the needs of the times. 


Social Research Activities Needed 

The second development we must expect from schools of social 
work is in the field of research. Here is indeed a great’ field. This 
country, on the verge of important developments in the field of 
welfare, is by no means adequately supplied with the facts upon 
which to base sound policy. And this, as you know, has been a 
felt want all during the depression. Ordinarily, it is better to do 
nothing than to do something unintelligent, but these days 
governments and agencies are literally being forced into new 
activities by the pressure of circumstances. The danger is that 
many more mistakes will be made than are necessary, because of 
the lack of adequate preparatory research. The difficulty is that 
at a time when our social problems threaten to swamp us, money 
for social research is the hardest kind of money to get. It is a 
sad truth, then, that in a field where opinion is unusually likely to 
be biased and partisan we have too often, nothing but opinion to 
fall back on. The few understaffed university departments of 
Social Science have been able to help very little, and, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, like the Canadian Welfare Council and the 
National Employment Commission, no other bodies have been 
able to devote themselves to this need. 

Research would, of course, be fully as important for private 
as for public agencies. As you know, every year sees important 
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problems come before private agencies on which research is badly 
needed. But again, there is no place to turn to for such research. 
The material here is particularly plentiful. Every social worker 
is an embryonic research worker. A daily stream of material flows 
through your hands which, on an annual basis, becomes quite 
imposing. You keep records. But only too often you have not 
the time to interpret this material and read its lessons. And here 
I am not unmindful of very good individual pieces of research 
that have been done. It is not hard, therefore, to become 
enthusiastic about the idea of a centre of research which, working 
with the social worker, would correlate such material on important 
points and deduce its lessons. It is not hard to see what could 
be done over a period of years by a school which was annually 
sending trained workers into the field, which had the facilities to 
keep in touch with those workers and their problems, and the 
problems and materials of the agencies with which they were 
affiliated. Over a period of time, such a development should be a 
tremendous aid to the intelligent practice of social work, that is, 
it would be a tremendous aid to the training of first-rate social 
workers. Let us hope, then, that the University of Toronto, 
which has been the pioneer among Canadian universities in the 
training of social workers, will again lead the way in recognizing 
the significance of these new needs of public welfare administration 
and social research. 


Academic Work Must Be Linked with ‘School of Experience” 


In any discussion of the value of training for social work, it 
cannot be stressed too strongly that training is not something 
confined to and stopping with the schools of social work. The 
intelligent and active cooperation of the social workers in the field 
is absolutely essential if the training given in schools of social 
work is to be of full value. The school of social work is the quickest 
and most efficient way of giving the beginner the background and 
bases of his profession. But there is one invaluable thing that 
cannot be taught,—and that is experience. There is no text-book 
on “Experience’’. Now I don’t want to appear to be raising an 
opposition between the ‘‘theoretical’’ and the “practical”. There is 
no opposition between these two. They are aspects of the same 
thing. They are complementary, not contradictory. All I am 
saying is that the graduate of a two-year course in social science 
will, naturally, be heavier on theory than on practice. The social 
worker in the field can therefore be of tremendous help to the 
beginner in gaining practical understanding and learning the lessons 
of experience without too much grief. As you know, we start 
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this process at the University of Toronto by giving some field work 
to the student from the beginning and gradually increasing it in 
our system of half-day visits, block field work and apprenticeship. 
Here the student comes in contact with the social workers and the 
agencies from the beginning to his own great benefit. But 
obviously, just what the student gets out of these contacts depends 
largely upon what the social worker puts into them. But the 
process does not stop here. After graduation it is clear that the 
experienced worker in the field is going to play a tremendous role 
in the training of the new worker, for better or for worse. There 
is always the danger that the experienced worker might take the 
experience that he has painfully acquired and the practice that he 
has carefully worked out over a period of years, for granted. This 
would be a profound mistake. [| can assure you, from talking to 
our students and graduates, that nothing is more helpful to the 
younger worker than the older worker who is alive to the problems 
that inexperience thrusts upon the beginner and who has the 
patience to share the wisdom of his own experience with that 
beginner. 


Importance of Well Rounded Personality 


Closely allied with the role of the social worker in the training 
process here is his importance in the development of what we may 
call, for lack of a better term, the personality of the younger social 
worker. In a profession based solidly upon human relationships, 
it is certain that the personality of the worker is of prime import- 
ance. Now, it is true again, I suppose, that you can't teach 
personality, but you can tremendously aid in its development in 
most cases. It is true that there are certain hopeless cases for one 
reason or another, and it is one of the less pleasant duties of the 
Department of Social Science to refuse certain applicants on the 
grounds of personal unsuitability for the profession of social work. 
But in most cases, it is merely shyness, lack of confidence, or 
some such common inhibition which most of us have to some 
degree. Here again, we do our best at the Department in an 
informal way to develop a well-rounded personality in the student. 
But in many cases we can only start the process. We must look 
to the experienced workers with whom the recent graduates are 
associated to complete the job. 


Now this task of developing the personality of the newcomer 
is no easy one. Social workers are notoriously busy. But each 
newcomer to the field is a unique case and you simply have to 
devote some time to him if you want to understand him. This 
is one field where you can’t work according to rule of thumb. 
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Some of our graduates are painfully shy, and if not handled 
correctly will curl up in themselves. Some, we are aware, know 
everything. These latter, strangely enough, are often among our " 
best students. They have eagerly dived into the contents of the 
various social sciences and feel that they know exactly what is 
right and wrong with the world. But experienced social workers 
have doubtless long since come to agree with the negro preacher 
who finished a discourse on wisdom by saying, “ Brethren, it 
ain't the things you don't know what gets you into trouble, it’s 
the things you know for sure what ain't so’’. There might be a 
tendency then, to dismiss our hypothetical young graduate as a 
conceited know-all. This would be a tragedy because a little human 
understanding would probably turn this person into a first-rate 
social worker. And despite all its troubles, those who try to develop 
personality have one great recompense, as all those of you who 
are constantly doing this very thing will attest,—that is, the 
genuine satisfaction of seeing someone develop into a better 
rounded human being under your influence. 


Here again, then, the active social worker plays an important 
role in the training process, because, as you all know, where you 
have a well-rounded individual, almost invariably you have a 
first-rate social worker. 


To sum up, I have not made an extensive plea for the 
necessity and value of training of social work, because I felt that 
in this company that would be too much like flogging a dead horse. 
I have, in the first place, indicated current trends which make it 
more important than ever that the necessity and value of training 
be brought home to governments. In the second place, I have 
outlined some developments in schools of social work which 
current trends seem to forecast, notably in the fields of public 
welfare administration and social research. And in the third 
place, I have pointed out some of the ways in which social workers 
in the field must always be an integral part of the training process 
if it is to be really successful. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMME OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


By Tue Rev. Dr. M. M. Coapy 


Director of the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University * 


FPUCATION has always been considered by civilized peoples 

as a necessary instrument of progress. It is the key that 
unlocks the treasures of the past and opens up the hidden things 
of the future. Our ideas of the adequacy of this instrument have 
changed with the passing years. It was once thought that if 
each rising generation of children could be well launched into the 
thought-stream of the past, then by some mysterious process the 
knowledge so acquired would transfer effectively to adult life, 
and enable them to perform satisfactorily all the duties of 
citizenship. 

We have gone back on that idea in many parts of the world. 
The dictator countries have more or less forsaken this idea and 
resort to what they consider the more adequate and efficacious 
means of force. Even in the democratic countries the idea that 
education in youth, such as is given in elementary and high 
schools and even colleges, is not sufficient to enable the generations 
of our day to perform satisfactorily the duties of life, becomes 
more and more widespread. We are coming to the conviction 
that formal education in youth is only an education for an 
education. Or, in other words, our formal education prepares us 
to carry on the process throughout the active years of life. We 
are now convinced that education is coterminous with life. 
Scientific investigations have proved, too, that man can learn 
even in the advanced years of his life. 

The best time to learn is when the need for learning is present. 
The accelerated tempo in our day and the growing complexity of 
modern society make plain the inadequacy of the idea of education 
as a preparation for life. So true is this that if you could imagine 
all the men and women of the last generation of Canadians, having 
obtained in their youth a college education with the degrees that 
go therewith; and then suddenly having ceased to keep them- 
selves informed, they would be hopelessly unfit to solve the problems 
of our day. Within the last two decades we have had several 
major social, political and economic revolutions, and the present 
social pattern is so complex that our grandfathers would hardly 
recognize the world .in which we are living. I think we will all 
agree that adult education is a necessity. 

" * An Address to the Canadian Conference on Social Work, June, 1937. 
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The adult education movement is probably capable of setting 
a people off at their highest speed any time we want it done. A 
formula by which this can be done may well be considered a 
godsend to any people, and it is probable that we are now develop- 
ing that formula. The application of it — especially to the 
common people — is a delicate matter, and perhaps nowhere in 
Canada has this been done more effectively than in the Maritime 
Provinces, where St. Francis Xavier University has been mobilizing 
the people for new achievement and new life. 


Maritime Setting 


For a better understanding of this programme, it will be 
necessary, I think, to say a brief word about eastern Canada and 
its people. The three eastern provinces of the Dominion — Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island — constitute 
what is popularly known as the Maritime Provinces. The popula- 
tion of these three provinces is a little over a million, of which 
over a half million are in Nova Scotia and about ninety thousand 
in Prince Edward Island. Racially, these people are mainly of 
English, Scotch, French and Irish origin. If we look at them 
vocationally we find that there are forty thousand fishermen 
scattered in little villages along eight thousand miles of coastline. 
These with their families would make up about one-fifth of the 
total population. There are about fifteen thousand coal miners. 
There are from four to five thousand steel workers. The largest 
vocational group is the farm group. These people engage mainly 
in mixed farming and in a few sections there are to be found 
comparatively large groups of fruit growers. The rest of the 
population comprises the run-of-mine type, as they say in the 
Maritimes, to be found engaging in various occupations in the 
small towns and villages. 


For seventy years or so these provinces suffered severely from 
the migration of their people, consequent upon the industrialization 
process that took place in central Canada and particularly the 
United States. It is probably true that as many people left the 
Maritimes as are now there. They have been a veritable nursery 
for the rest of the American continent. This depopulation has 
been one of the serious problems confronting the Maritime 
Provinces for many years. It is a great testimony to the virility 
of the original stock that the severe hemorrhages which these 
provinces have suffered in the loss of population have not left the 
country weak ‘and anemic. There are still to be found everywhere 
in great numbers men and women who possess in undimmed 
splendour the magnificent physique and well known intellectual 
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ability that has always been characteristic of that part of Canada. 
The authorities of the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
have announced on many occasions that the great revelation of 
their movement is the fact that they have yet to find a community 
so illiterate, so down-and-out, and so poor that it cannot be built 
back into a community of worth while human beings. 

I would remind you also that closely associated with the 
Maritime Provinces is the old colony of Newfoundland, with a 
population of a quarter of a million, which, while it is not a part 
of the Canadian set-up, is closely linked up with those provinces 
and has similar problems. Newfoundland has come in on this 
movement and already five men who grew up with the St. F. X. 
Extension Movement in Nova Scotia are now employed by the 
Commission of Government to carry on the movement there. 
Rumour has it that the British Government is apportioning a 


large sum of money to promote the St. F. X. Movement in the 
Old Colony. 


Origin 

St. Francis Xavier University is only a small institution. Its 
student body numbers only three hundred. But what it lacks 
in size is more than made up for in its activities. Back as far as 
twenty five years ago members of the St. F. X. staff were interested 
in solving the problems of the people. Even then they knew that 
somewhere in the realm of adult learning would be found the 
solution of the people's problems. 


Various efforts were made to ameliorate the conditions of the 
people. The success attending these more or less spasmodic efforts 
culminated in 1928 in the conviction on the part of the authorities 
of the institution that a department should be opened that would 
carry on in a scientific way the education of the adult population 
of eastern Canada. Preparatory work was done in 1929 and in 
September, 1930, work in the field got underway. Universities 
all over America had carried on extension work. A_ small 
institution like St. Francis Xavier was too poor to follow their 
programmes, and this was fortunate because they were forced to 
find what is considered a better technique. 


Technique 


The St. Francis Xavier Movement is the mobilization of the 
people for the study of their problems. A member of the Extension 
staff goes into a community for the first time and holds a mass 
meeting. The value of education and study of the facts in the 
situations confronting the people is put plainly and forcibly before 
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them. The professors on these occasions administer the first big 
hypodermic. Knowing as they do the economic history of the 
people they are able to point out the many lost opportunities of 
the past. As a consequence they generally succeed in bringing the 
people to that state of mind that the Extension Department 
describes as ‘neutral.’ It is a state of mind that we might 
characterize as humble or scientific — the necessary unbiassed 
attitude that is the forerunner of the search for real truth. Till 
the people can be thrown into this state of mind nothing can be 
done. The Extension staff have in nearly all cases succeeded at 
least in time in achieving this result. 

The people are then organized into little groups of five to ten 
members who promise to meet once a week during the fall and 
winter months. They select their own leader, who is to be the 
contact with the department. They also promise to meet once a 
month to consider their successes and failures and the general 
problems arising out of their study. This meeting of the study 
clubs or circles of a given town or community is known as the 
Associated Study Clubs. This latter group has a president, vice- 
president, and a secretary who takes the minutes of the meeting. 
In addition to this, regional conferences are held from time to 
time and once a year a conference is held at Antigonish to which 
come ever-increasing numbers of study club representatives, and 
leaders of the various cooperative enterprises being carried on in 
the area. 

This conference, which is called the Rural and Industrial 
Conference, has now become a real institution. Last year there 
were over a thousand delegates in attendance, and this year the 
conference, which will be held on August 18th, 19th, and 20th, 
promises to eclipse those of past years. In addition to this, the 
university puts on Short Courses of four weeks duration, for leaders. 
The Short Course last year had an attendance of 75 men and 
women with representatives from Newfoundland to Maine. It is 
the intention in the future to put on these Schools for Leaders 
during the whole scholastic year, and the authorities visualize 
large numbers of future Short Course students. 

These study club groups are supplied with material from the 
Extension Department. The Department publishes the Extension 
Bulletin which is issued twice a month during the scholastic year. 
Mimeographed material is also sent to clubs. Material is also 
supplied through open shelf and travelling libraries. 


Economic Approach 
This educational procedure is considered by those who know, 
one of the best, if not the best in the world. The Swedish adult 
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education movement is very similar, although the Antigonish 
movement was not patterned after it. The St. F. X. educators 
faced a concrete situation and developed from it their scheme. 
It is racy of the soil and was born out of necessity. It would not 
be hard, perhaps, to get universal assent to the wisdom and 
effectiveness of this educational organization, but when we come 
to the question of what to study it is not so easy to get agreement. 
The Antigonish movement was founded on the idea that education, 
whatever else it does for men and women, should enable them to 
live in the widest sense of that term. We find that human 
possibilities range from the economic through the social and 
political up to the highest cultural and spiritual possibilities. 


The economic field while not offering possibilities for the 
highest development of man yet has possibilities for the foundation 
of the most exalted phases of human life. The Antigonish 
authorities, therefore, begin with this field. They do so on the 
ground that common people, especially in the beginning, will not 
long be interested in mere academic learning but they will be 
interested in exploring their possibilities in the economic field. 
They will be interested, in other words, in seeing their thinking 
pay. Can you blame them? The rest of the so-called educated 
and cultured groups are interested in having their thinking pay, 
also. It is not, however, for this psychological reason alone that 
the Antigonish educators insist on beginning at the economic end, 
but because of the fact that culture and even spirituality rest, in 
the last analysis, on a proper economic and social set-up. 


Economic Cooperation 


It is hardly necessary to say that if the common people are 
to improve their economic status in our society they must act as 
groups. The individual worker or farmer or fisherman can make 
no dent on our highly organized economic society, but as groups 
they are capable of climbing in a very short time into the driver's 
seat and getting their hands on the throttle of their own destiny. 
This brings in the question of cooperation, which cannot be dodged 
by any adult educator who wishes to be a realist. A little 
thought on the part of the people will soon bring them to the 
realization that they can do things for themselves that were 
impossible to their ancestors. They can, in fact, break into many 
business fields and perform services that heretofore they paid 
others dearly to carry on for them. A brief outline of these fields 
and the success attending these ventures in the Maritime Provinces 
may be of interest. 
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Cooperative Stores 


The most significant field for economic group action is in 
what is known as the field of consumption goods. The St. 
Francis Xavier Extension Department was lucky in the fact that 
long before they began their programme.an experiment in this 
field in eastern Nova Scotia had proved a great success. Twenty- 
eight miners in the town of Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, opened 
a cooperative store in the year 1907, with an initial capital of 
$343. By 1929, this group, whose membership had increased 
enormously, owned and operated cooperatively a large parent 
store at Sydney Mines, four branch stores in other towns, a milk 
pasteurizing plant and a bakery. In that year they had an 
annual business turnover of $1,730,000. They have since added 
more stores. There are now 3500 families in this set-up, and they 
have passed back to their members since they started, $3,000,000. 
in rebates or purchase dividends. 


This experiment proved once and for all to the people of. 
Nova Scotia that common men, when they had the right technique, 
could carry on big business. The Extension Department has 
promoted this idea. There are already 25 stores and a large 
number of buying organizations, which will eventually become 
stores, with a membership of 18,304, which last year did a business 
of $2,302,835.65. Efforts are being made now to set up a real whole- 
sale to take care of these buying units. [In eastern Nova Scotia alone 
fifteen new stores will be added to the number within the next few 
months. It does not take a prophet to say that the next few years 
will see the universalization of the movement in eastern Canada. 


When enough consumer demand is ascertained then the whole- 
sale supplying these demands will go into manufacturing and you 
can look for in the near future the establishment in eastern 
Canada of cooperative flour mills, clothing factories, shoe factories, 
fertilizer factories, can factories and a host of others. This 
movement alone if vigorously carried on all across Canada, would 
put the people in the saddle and would give them an instrument 
of control which would of itself go a long way towards the 
reconstruction of society. The Maritime people are having no 
illusions about this matter or about their ability to do it. The 
Scandinavian countries have done it; England and Scotland are 
doing it, and they feel that with proper education they also will 
be successful. . 


Credit Unions 


Another field that is being invaded by the organized groups 
of eastern Canada is the field of money and finance. Their study 
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has led them to the conviction that the credit union movement 
which was inaugurated by Raifeissen ninety years or so ago in 
Germany, and which has since spread in one form or another to 
most parts of the earth, would be a good thing for them. 
Consequently, the study clubs of eastern Nova Scotia succeeded 
in having a law passed by the Nova Scotia legislature enabling 
them to set up credit unions. Under this law any group of 
people can organize themselves to save their money and utilize it 
to satisfy the credit needs of the group. The organization is 
rather complicated but, briefly, people join a credit union in Nova 
Scotia by paying 25c. as an entrance fee. Then they take at 
least one share, which is five dollars, or roughly 25c. a week. 


If they can save more they take out several shares. They 
can pay these shares at once or pay for them in weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly instalments. This money is put in a chartered bank, 
and when enough of it is accumulated they start a loan business 
for their members. The money is only given out for provident 
and productive purposes and that to members only. It is secured 
by fellow members of the organization, and interest is paid on it 
at the current rate. The earnings of the association are rebated 
back to the members in proportion to the amount of money they 
have in the credit union. 


Starting off in January, 1933, two little baby credit unions 
were established, one in a rural community and one in the mining 
town of Reserve Mines, Cape Breton. This latter union began 
with forty members who were then suffering all the pangs of the 
depression. In the course of two and a half years the membership 
grew and the credit union at Reserve Mines has gathered up 
$19,000. At the end of last year there were 90 credit unions in 
Nova Scotia, with a membership of 15,000 people. They did a 
loan business of one-half million dollars and had assets of nearly 
$300,000. There are individual credit unions now with over 
$30,000 in share capital and deposits. During these weeks thirty 
new credit unions are being organized in eastern Nova Scotia 
alone. The movement has spread to other parts of the Maritime 
Provinces. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island passed 
credit union laws a year ago. These two provinces have each 
now about 25 credit unions. The movement is growing so 
rapidly that it is almost certain that it will blanket the whole of 
eastern Canada and Newfoundland within the next two years. 

The human interest stories connected with this movement 
are so many that I could regale you for hours with them. I will 
tell you one by way of illustration. A young man wanted to buy 
a truck to work on the trans-Canada highway which was passing 
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through his community. He borrowed five hundred dollars from 
his credit union to supplement his own funds in order to get the 
truck. A month or so later he took a hemorrhage and had to go 
to the sanatorium. The credit union took over the truck, hired 
a driver, and worked it for him. They not only paid back his 
indebtedness to the credit union but kept on working it for him 
and paid his bill at the Nova Scotia Sanatorium. This is 
Christianity in the concrete. 


Perhaps the greatest effect of the credit union besides develop- 
ing thrift is the influence it has on the moral development of its 
members. It makes people honest. In all the experience of the 
Nova Scotia credit unions there is not yet any serious default. 
In one instance a group of coal miners had $23,000 in their credit 
union four months ago. They loaned $73,000 during two and a 
half years and never lost a nickel. It is hard to explain what does 
this. It may be group sanction, but whatever it is, it makes the 
people honest, and that is something to be thankful for in these 
days of loose morals and graft. 


In the United States over five thousand credit unions do an 
annual business of some two hundred million dollars. In the 
crash after 1929 over five thousand banks failed, but there was 
not a crash in a single credit union. It is claimed that the credit 
union in America has the lowest ratio of loss of any financial 
institution. 


Marketing 


This educational movement among farmers and fishermen 
naturally issues in cooperative marketing schemes of various kinds. 
Group marketing is not only necessary from an economic point 
of view, but as long as Canada sticks to the idea of individual 
ownership of farms or fishing gear then these primary producers 
must organize in order that they can give to the markets of the 
world a uniform quality of goods and goods in sufficient volume 
and continuity to enable them to get on the markets in a proper 
way. 

The great trouble with our Canadian primary producers in 
many parts of the country has been what the St. F. X. Extension 
staff call * driblet production,’ with no possibility of uniform 
quantity and quality. One of the most promising developments 
in this eastern country is the recent establishment of a co-operative 
dairy and milk pasteurizing plant owned by the farmers in the 
area contiguous to Sydney, Nova Scotia. Here the delicate inter- 
relations between consumer and producer are being satisfactorily 
worked out. 
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Processing and Manufacturing 


The most spectacular work of the St. F. X. Extension 
Department has been done in the field of processing and 
manufacturing. A member of the St. F. X. staff organized the 
fishermen of eastern Canada for the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries in 1929-30. It is interésting to know that the fisher- 
men of eastern Canada experienced their depression many decades 
before 1929. World conditions in the fish industry hit them hard. 
After the organization was completed the Extension Department 
looked around for a field ‘n which the fishermen could safely begin 
their cooperative operations. It was thought that the lobster 
business offered such a field. No chances could be taken. A 
mistake in the beginning would be fatal. A successful first venture 
would be the initial spark that would set off the people in all 
fields. It turned out that this homely old creature, the lobster, 
that goes forward by jumping backwards, is going to be not only 
the economic liberator of those people, but the spiritual liberator 
as well. A few groups were started off in the cooperative cann'ng 
of lobsters and the selling of live lobsters on the American 
market. The venture proved a huge success, and the cooperative 
movement in the lobster business is running on the eastern Canadian 
shores like a prairie fire. Some thirty-five factories are already 
owned and operated by the people. 


These cooperative groups are today the biggest single shippers 
of lobsters in the world. I shall cite one illustration of what it 
means to the people. A year ago last spring the operations of 
lobsters at Havre Boucher, a little village on the eastern shores 
of Nova Scotia, gave to its 70 members the market price which by 
the way was two cents a pound higher on this organized coast 
than it was in the other parts of eastern Canada where the men 
were not organized, and gave them also the tidy sum of $10,800, 
as a surplus when they closed their books at the end of their two 
months’ fishing season. You can easily see why I need not 
assume the role of a prophet to foretell that this movement will 
spread to all eastern Canada in a very short time. 


This success in the lobster business has significance for other 
fields. The people through this operation, have had a taste of 
success, and what they are doing in the lobster field they say they 
will do in other fields. Already many cooperative fish processing 
plants and various other industries are being established. There 
is a great lesson in this simple story. The people everywhere 
must find something at which they can succeed. The head of the 
Extension Department has told people in other parts of Canada 
and the United States that the job ahead of the common people 
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is to find their lobster. In central Canada and the United States 
the lobster may be credit union, insurance, oil, or what not. But 
some one thing must be found which will give the people a start 
on the road to their economic liberation. 


Many interesting stories could be told of what is happening 
in the regeneration of some of the poorer fishing communities of 
eastern Nova Scotia. I shall tell you the story of Larry's River 
on the eastern shores of Nova Scotia. This little community, of 
one hundred families, was fortunate some fifteen years ago in 
having sent to them Father Forest, a level-headed and energetic 
French Acadian priest. These people were then poor and in the 
main illiterate. Father Forest saw that a good school was 
necessary to replace the old ramshackle building in which school 
was sometimes held and sometimes was not. Money was scarce, 
but Father Forest bought wool of which the women of the 
community knit mitts and socks for lumber jacks and realized 
one thousand dollars. He got permission to tear down an old 
freezer which was a derelict on the shore. He sold the zinc in it 
for a thousand dollars. He then got the people to build a 
cooperative sawmill. The men went to the woods in the early 
winter and cut logs and thereby lowered the cash price of lumber 
from $37.00 a thousand to $7.00 a thousand. 


A three department school, plastered and furnace heated, 
with an auditorium good enough for any community was the 
result. When the St. Francis Xavier Extension came along the 
people of Larry's River swung into the movement and today they 
own and operate cooperatively in addition to the sawmill, a 
lobster canning factory in which in off seasons blueberries are 
canned; a store, a credit union and a fish processing plant. In 
addition to this, the women of the community are carrying on a 
very successful handicraft movement, and all the people of the 
community are organized in study clubs. They are now contem- 
plating other movements making for better health, recreation, 
and culture in the community. 


Cultural Significance 


It is sometimes objected that these activities are purely 
materialistic and have nothing to do with education. We would 
remind those who take a superficial view of these things that the 
techniques behind the successful running of these ventures involves 
a knowledge of economics and group action which are highly 
philosophical.and cultural. It is not the intention of the Extension 
Department to confine its attention to these things alone. They 
are the foundation for culture. It is a question of procedure. 
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The St. F. X. authorities are fully conscious that they might have 
started off with Shakespeare and grand opera and probably in the 
end come back to economics. But they preferred to begin with 
economics and work the other way. The result of the movement 
has proved the wisdom of their procedure. Already these simple 
people, many of whom only a few years ago learned to read and 
write, are today building themselves libraries, getting music and 
recreation into their communities, contemplating the building of 
good homes and have under consideration schemes for the better 
health of their people. 


The St. F. X. Extension is promoting the regional library 
idea. Already they have a small central library at their head 
office in Glace Bay and have linked up with it two smaller 
libraries in the Cape Broton area alone. It is the intention to 
build two large central libraries— one in Sydney and one in 
Antigonish — from which the people of the zones immediately 
surrounding these places can get the books for their little local 
libraries. It is the conviction of the people of eastern Canada 
that books like milk, water, and electricity, should be the natural 
heritage of our Canadian people, high and low, and that they 
should be made available to them whenever they want them. 


Citizenship 

The moral and mental fibre of a people is developed by what 
they do. There can be little doubt that that section of the 
world’s people that have achieved greatness have done so because 
of the things at which they worked. Among the masses of the 
people there are to be found great numbers who might have been 
great if they had the opportunity and were permitted to embrace 
it. The process by which the Canadian people will win for 
themselves a free world is the process which will toughen their 
sinews and make them worthy of the better life when they 
succeed in getting it. The fundamental error of all the so-called 
quick remedies for the reconstruction of the world, from the 
Townsend plan to Communism is that a people can become great 
without doing great things. They cannot run a world without 
learning the techniques of the process. If they should happen on 
freedom they will not long retain it if they did not win it. 


There is no royal road to good citizenship. A people are 
built by a slow process. The harder the things that we ask our 
people to do the greater they will be. It is only the part of 
patriotism to believe that the Canadian people are capable of 
doing great and hard things — things that were never done by 
their ancestors and probably never done by any other people. 
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A proper system of adult education in this free land will enable 
them to explore their possibilities and express themselves in a 
way unknown to our ancestors. 


Growth and Probable Future of Movement 


The adult education movement sponsored by St. F. X. 
University was officially started in September, 1930. During the 
first year 184 study clubs were established. During the second 
year the number had grown to 350. Today there are over a 
thousand in eastern Nova Scotia alone, and as I have already 
pointed out, the movement has spread to the other provinces and 
to Newfoundland. There are approximately today 30,000 people 
in the movement, and the great success attending the efforts of 
the Department during the last six months makes it certain that 
within a very short time 100,000 people will be linked up in this 
movement. The imagination of the people is aroused and they 
are envisaging today a new order of things. The whole of 
America is watching the experiment, and unless | am very much 
mistaken, the Antigonish adult education movement will spread 
to every part of our country. 


LOW COST HOUSING* 


ProFEssor E. J. URWICK 
Department of Social Science, University of Toronto 


For three years it has been borne in upon me that low cost 

housing is contrary to the will of God. It is so obviously 
impossible in a rich, pious and progressive country. It is just an 
unholy grail desired by eccentrics but ringed about by fires fed 
not only by the stinginess, apathy or self-interest of politicians 
and business men, but by the common sense of disinterested 
advocates of housing. Just here is’ our chief difficulty. We are 
standing in each other's way and blocking action by the persistence 
of our own arguments. 


The More Apparent Obstacles 


Let me deal with a few of the obstacles. First comes the 
obvious, plausible and logical contention that we must of course 
zone and plan for future needs and growth before we begin to 
build. No doubt; but if I were an opponent of housing bent 


* $ pees presented at the Community Planning Section of Canadian Conference on Social Work, 
une, 1937. 
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upon baffling the schemes of such people as you and me, it is just 
this eminently sensible policy which I should support with all my 
might, because it is such a heaven-sent instrument of delay. 
Pressed to its logical limits, it means, “‘ Take no action until you 
are quite sure that you will not interfere with the best development 
of your city in every direction,” and that means waiting until 
Doomsday. Secondly, we have the general agreement that the 
whole task must be entrusted to commissions carefully chosen 
and specially appointed. Well, a commission is like any other 
organ: it may be the most effective thing in the world or the 
most ineffective. Everything depends upon the spirit and motive 
behind the appointment. If the responsible commissioners are 
appointed by civic authorities who have been forced against their 
will to make a gesture of activity, then they will suffer from fatty 
degeneration from the start. Their personnel may be blameless 
but they will not do anything worth mentioning. That has been 
so in the past and will be so again. Thirdly, there are the obstacles 
derived from logical economic argument; and, as you know, in 
Economics we have logic in excelsis. How to raise the money is 
the least of these economic obstacles. I mean by this that in an 
exceedingly wealthy country in which you can fairly boast of 
expanding trade and rapidly-rising profits, it is merely hypocritical 
to pretend that we cannot even do. a fraction of what has been 
done by far poorer countries in Europe. The only real difficulty 
here is that our Constitution invites us and almost compels us 
at every turn to adopt the mean expedient of passing the buck; 
and apparently none of us can resist the temptation of doing so. 


Nor are our hands tied by the actual costs of demolition and 
building. We may have to throw away a certain amount of 
money in compensation for very dubious values. But life is like 
that. If you let your clothes get moth-eaten you cannot avoid a 
loss. It is also unfortunate that the delays of the past three years 
have left us faced with a twenty per cent increase in the cost of 
building. All the more reason for moving before the going becomes 
worse. Every day's delay puts low cost housing farther away 
because it adds to the cost. 


Some of the Real Difficulties 


The real economic difficulty is quite different. We are out 
to re-house the lowest income groups who are economically 
impotent as demanders of decent dwelling. You see the immediate 
objections. How can we subsidise these without at the same 
time ratifying and fixing the economic impotence which is a root 
cause of all our difficulties. Are we to accept unemployment and 
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inadequate wages as permanent conditions? And what of the 
grades above the lowest who are just able without help to pay 
for exceedingly moderate accommodation? Are they to continue 
to pay the full price for old dwellings which in many ways will 
be inferior to the new dwellings provided below cost for their 
subsidised neighbours? 


Let me take these difficulties in more detail. Concerning 
planning and zoning, there are two obvious things to be said. In 
our towns and cities we are dealing with living things whose chosen 
movements are never known in advance; we are dealing with 
changing conditions of their life dependent upon unknown factors. 
Chief among these factors are the following, — (1) the develop- 
ment of industrial techniques, opportunities and requirements; 
(2) developments of transport; (3) fashion and whim in the 
choice of neighbourhood by different classes of residents; (4) 
speculative interests of all kinds, and (5) changes in the standards 
of hygiene and comfort and also of fashion and taste in connection 
with types of dwelling. It follows from this that both zoning 
and planning are a continuing process of adjustment to unexpected 
conditions. We all believe in zoning and planning — they are 
so eminently reasonable — but I suspect that our faith rests upon 
a tacit assumption that somehow our plans will stay put, that we 


can depend upon them. And that assumption is entirely false. 


Accelerating Rate of Change Confounds Planners 


I never expected to find myself opposing the town planners. 
I have been on their side ever since | came under the influence 
of Ebenezer Howard and Patrick Geddes forty years ago. But 
then I never expected to see traffic revolutionized, commercial 
and industrial needs changed beyond recognition, tastes and stand- 
ards for house and home radically altered, fashionable residential 
neighbourhoods deserted and unfashionable ones taken into favour, 
centrifugal and centripetal forces fighting against each other for 
no predictable reason — in a word, a medley of unforeseen causes 
of change advancing upon us at a constantly accelerating pace, 
so that the only thing one seems able to predict with complete 
certainty is that whatever we plan to-day we shall be sorry for 
ten years hence. Meanwhile all our minds are filled with the 
thoughts and ideals of a static age. Most of my architect friends 
think and dream (as Ruskin did) in terms of the churches and 
castles and mansions of a world which kept change at bay; most 
of us ordinary folk do not dream at all but think in terms of a 
seventy-year lifetime. We just cannot help it; and the result 
is that we all want to plan enduring cities with permanent zones, 
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and to build gracious dwellings which we fondly hope will also 
delight the second and third generation of those that follow us. 
Well, there is something dreadfully wrong about it. 

In the new tempo of modern life and activity and in an 
industrial system whose very life blood is change and ever more 
rapid change, we simply cannot prophesy or plan for a lifetime 
or even a decade without grave danger. And yet we go round 
telling each other that we must first work out satisfactory blue- 
prints for the lives of our cities which shall be valid as long as 
buildings last. It cannot be done. It is like trying to find a 
formula for perpetual motion. 


A Basis for Immediate Action 


The crux is just this. We must do something and do it at 
once. The lives and health of thousands hang upon that, and 
every week's delay is sheer cruelty and an offence against high 
heaven. We cannot wait until any really satisfactory plan is 
worked out, because there cannot be any really satisfactory plan. 
Therefore, the only sensible course is to act in accordance with 
our best present knowledge and begin the work of re-building in 
the places where reasonable grounds for confidence now exist. 
I am familiar with one city only, namely, Toronto. There, I 
believe, a general consensus of opinion would at this moment agree 
upon re-building at least one area of some twenty-five acres where 
housing conditions are worst. In the city of Montreal, | am 
told upon the excellent authority of Mr. George Mooney that a 
new site must be found upon which to re-House the tenants of the 
worst existing streets. But I believe it will be found that in every 
city there is some sound point of departure from which immediate 
action could branch out; and this, as I shall show, is the most 
urgent need at present. 

With regard to the modus operandi, there is much less 
difficulty. The appointment of an independent authority to super- 
vise the building and management of the new dwellings in each 
locality is a necessary step which need not involve any delay at 
all. I should like, if it were possible, to find a new name for such 
an authority, with less sinister suggestions than the name 
“commission.” There is always a danger that we may be caught 
up in the red tape of cross reference from one authority to another, 
for it is likely that the three principal bodies concerned — Federal 
Government, provincial government, and local municipality or 
township — will each appoint its own special authority, and all 
of these must come to an agreement before any effective re-housing 
can be begun in town or country. 
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Economic Considerations 


I must ask your permission to say a little more about the 
third group of obstacles to which | referred, namely those connected 
with economic considerations. It is perfectly true that you cannot 
subsidize low paid or unpaid workers without making it easier 
for these to go on living on inadequate earnings. A subsidy to 
them is a subsidy to employers and the public for whom we make 
it a little easier to pay too low wages, or buy too cheap goods, or 
enjoy the economic advantage of having a pool of available cheap 
labour to draw upon. Therefore, for the sake of the underpaid 
workers themselves, we are told to do nothing at all in the way 
of providing better but unearned dwellings for them. This is an 
argument used even by the champions of labour themselves. But 
if we are to bow to the logic of the argument, we must never give 
any help at all, directly or indirectly, to any except adult cripples 
and incapables, and orphan children. Some stalwart individualists 
of the 19th century did actually take this view: hence their 
opposition to free education and every other social service. But 
it is rather ludicrous to hear it seriously put forward today. And 
the accepted practice of today has this justification (which applies 
equally to the provision of subsidized houses) that the wage level 
depends upon a hundred complex causes, among which the stand- 
ard of living, however established, ranks among the most important. 

The economic effects of subsidized housing upon real estate 
generally are more difficult to deal with. Nobody knows, and 
nobody can know how the improvement by public action of a 
given small section of streets will affect neighbouring property. 
I think the general opinion is that it will both injure and benefit 
it. It benefits the streets and makes them better places to live in. 
It injures some house owners whose properties are made to look 
shabbier than before. There is no escape from this difficulty. 
But it suggests the wisdom of two precautions : 


1. In the rebuilt areas (owned and controlled as they will be 
by the public authorities) houses should be open for tenancy 
to any decent family willing to pay the agreed rent, 
provided the income of the family does not exceed the 
fixed figure. The agreed rent will be rather lower than 
the normal economic rent since the owning authorities 
will not attempt to make a profit and will not need to 
calculate for the repayment of the whole of the invested 
capital. 

2. By arrangement with the owning authorities, the respon- 
sible relief or unemployment authorities will be enabled 
to use some of the dwellings for the housing of selected 
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clients, but not in such large numbers as to convert the 
whole area into an area of unemployed men or relief 
recipients. 


I am persistently avoiding the question of actual cost and 
the raising of money, partly because these involve numerous 
technical considerations which must be left to building experts 
on the one hand and tax experts on the other, and partly because 
we are, I think, all agreed about certain fundamentals. 


First, we are agreed that the provision of adequate dwellings 
for the lowest income groups must entail public subsidy, with 
form and amount and conditions to be determined. 


Second, we are, I think, agreed that the cost must be relative 
to a high health standard, but not a high luxury standard. 

Third, most of us will agree that a large enough number of 
buildings must be undertaken at one time in order to get the 
advantage of quantity prices (I am assuming that the work will 
be done by contract under supervision by the appointed authority). 

Fourth, we ought to be agreed that we can raise the necessary 
money for immediate application to a sufficiently large scheme. 


I am of course passing by several other economic difficulties, 
but in regard to these I comfort myself with the reflection, as an 
economist, that when we are dealing with a detailed application 
of economic principles to practice nobody really knows what he 
is talking about. So I may safely leave a large field open for the 
subsequent discussion. 


Public Approval of Initial Effort Important Factor 


There is one small point which deserves special notice 
because, like a very hardy weed, it comes up again and again. 
The success of every low cost housing scheme depends upon the 
reactions of the new tenants — not only how they feel about it 
or how they gain from it in health, efficiency and brighter hopes, 
but how their condition impresses the public. We are going to 
be judged by what the public thinks of our initial efforts and their 
results. 


This is sometimes interpreted to mean that we must be careful 
to select as tenants only the best of the people displaced and not 
to make them too comfortable. This advice is often offered 
doubtless from the best motives. It is usually due to a peculiar 
estimate of our neighbours best expressed in the statement by a 
civic ornament of the London County Council that * The 
majority of slum dwellers are slum dwellers from choice.’ I wish 
this gem could be affixed in letters of gold over the doorways of 
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some of our noblest mansions (including a few City Halls), not 
because of the satisfaction it might bring to the denizens of such 
places, but because it would be such magnificent propaganda. 


Now I have known a few interesting scamps who much 
preferred, for the sake of anonymity and security, to make their 
home in a crowded and filthy human rabbit warren. But that 
was only where slums were slums in a sense unknown to us here 
and now. We haven't had time to develop huge criminal cess- 
pools: a slum to us means an area of more or less scattered bad 
homes, with (in most cases) a rather drifting population. I have 
met a very few families who seem to be moderately at home in 
the dirt and discomfort. But at least 95% of those whom I have 
met simply hate it, and would give anything to get out of it. 
That is why I have affirmed that the task of selection of tenants 
and management of estates is a far less serious matter for us than 
for the people in other countries. 


‘The Insidious Force of Delay ™ 


You may be wondering why I have taken this negative and 
critical way of approach to-day. It is because | am afraid — 
dreadfully afraid. I have seen too often impulses towards right 
action blaze up in society, only to die out or sink back into a few 
smouldering sparks. And always from the same cause, the 
insidious force of delay. If you want to check anything that is 
keen and eager, do not fight it: just put up a steady barrage of 
reasonable delays. Ask for more research, more consideration, 
more plans, more commissions. In a year or two your enemy 
will retire worn out. I am afraid of a repetition of what happened 
some eighteen years ago in my own city. The facts about bad 
housing were laid bare: much strong feeling was aroused. A 
commission was actually appointed —of incredibly respectable 
and worthy citizens. A Planning Authority was set up. They 
all deliberated: they may even have planned. But the impulse 
petered out, leaving apathy behind it. There are to-day people 
of importance who would like the same thing to happen again. 
It is up to us people of no particular importance to see that the 
same thing does not happen again. 


I can see only two ways of doing this. The first is to embark 
on some immediate action. The way is not clear: there are plenty 
of unsolved doubts and difficulties. There always will be. But 
if we in this room were given an urgent mandate to get something 
done, I am perfectly confident that we should have work under 
way within a month, in both town and city. And I would ask you 
to remember that there is only one sovereign recipe for getting 
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anything done — and that is to start doing it. It may sound 
silly, but the only way of getting low cost dwellings is to build 
them. 


There is a profound principle behind this — perhaps the most 
important practical principle in life. The Romans called it 
“ solviture ambulando.”’ Meet your perplexities with talk and 
they will perplex you still more. Meet them with action, and 
they tend to melt away. If re-housing is begun within the next 
twelve months, there is hope of some achievement. If it is post- 
poned beyond that limit, we may as well abandon hope for another 
dozen years. 


Humanitarian Motive Not Strong Enough 


The only other way to prevent the petering out of interest 
is to appeal to stronger motives that we have hitherto done, and 
in stronger terms. The humanitarian motive is much too weak: 
the best people never see the tragedies of the slum, nor feel them 
except as a vaguely disreputable matter which ought to be 
attended to. But these excellent people are pious Christians: 
why have we not enlisted their piety on the side of justice or 
humanity? It is not easy to rouse them by appeal to a social 
cause: then why not turn it into a crusade? This was done some 
years ago in London* — a most unpromising place; surely it should 
be easy in Canada. Let us then say boldly that we are not a 
Christian people at all, if and while we allow a single slum 
dwelling to exist, for every such dwelling is an affront to God who 
is the Father of all his children. Let us proclaim our belief that 
the slum tenement, filthy, dark and foul, is blasphemy in practice. 
Let us also try to realize that if we did in fact accept the simple 
truth which we pretend to believe, that the slum dwellers—all 
of them—are our brothers and sisters, then we should take off our 
coats, invest our savings in dynamite, and blow up acres of slums 
and alleys. And then, following something greater than logic and 
common sense, we should set to work—and build. It would be 
just as simple as that. 


* os St. sane by Father Jellicoe and his brethren, from whom parts of succeeding sentences are 
orrowed. 
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A DAY WITH A SOCIAL WORKER 


By RutH DoERN 
Regina Welfare Bureau 


AVE YOU time to spend a day with a Worker from the 
Welfare Bureau? 

It is Monday Morning and there is an air of expectancy abroad. 
At the request of the Bureau the City Relief Department asked 
thirteen single women on relief to report for employment. They 
are being interviewed for a position as housekeeper with the 
Carlyle family. Mrs. Carlyle is in the hospital, leaving Mr. 
Carlyle to care for three small children, and the family are on 
relief, living in two rooms. There is very little with which to work, 
their few pieces of furniture and equipment being left in the north 
country when the family returned to Regina last fall, because of 
Mrs. Carlyle's illness and the idea of homesteading abandoned. 
The interviews proceeded. The greater number of the applicants 
were receiving relief because of illness and were, therefore, not 
physically fit to undertake the care of a household with small 
children. Finally number nine was reached who appeared suitable 
and after some consideration, said she would try the job. 

During the morning there were telephone conversations with 
the Real Estate Agent culminating in final arrangements being 
made for Mrs. Thompson's new home. What a relief! for the 
Thompsons had been looking for a house since early March. Each 
time a suitable one was located the landlord refused admittance, 
for Mrs. Thompson and her large family are well known to Real 
Estate Agents. Mr. Heatly of the National Cartage as usual 
kindly agreed to move this family free of charge. The Thompsons 
have been under the care of the Bureau since early winter when 
the City Relief Department and Mother's Allowance officials 
requested help in the administration of this family’s budget. 


Five ‘Home Visits" Make Busy Afternoon 


Promptly at 1.30 p.m. the Worker arrived at the Thompsons 
in the Bureau “ Rolls Royce ’ and was greeted by Jean and Betty, 
dirty and untidy, but delighted to see the Visiter and much 
interested in the “new car.’ They hadn't had a ride this spring, 
so, after discussing the housing situation and going over Mrs. 
Thompson's accounts, the children were given a ride around the 
block shouting joyously to their playmates in their ecstasy. 

The next port of call was the Louis. Mrs. Louis resented 
somewhat having the Worker visit about the bedding for which 
she had requested an exemption from the City Relief Department, 
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asserting periodically that it was not a matter of interest to the 
Bureau. The family consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Louis and ten 
children occupy a three-roomed cottage, kitchen, bedroom and 
larger room across the front not used during the winter months. 
Besides this, they have a shed in the back yard used as a play room 
by day and a bedroom for the four older children at night. The 
children are small and undernourished, the family buying no milk 
whatever and using canned milk in the baby’s formula. Mrs. 
Louis was very appreciative of a mattress given her previously 
and was more amiable when the Visitor intimated that she would 
recommend to the Relief Department that the exemption be 
allowed. 


The Hunters were not reached without some difficulty. The 
car, seemed to be in a cantankerous mood and approaching Albert 
Street, lapsed from her usual loud purring, coughed and choked #)) 
and in spite of the gentle remonstrances of the driver, died on 
the middle of the street car tracks. It was only after some 
persuasion that she would get the worst of an encounter with a 
street car and a persistant honking of the cars behind that she 
finally consented to moving on. Mrs. Hunter was interviewed 
following an inquiry received from a Social Agency in Winnipeg 
to ascertain the advisability of Mr. Hunter's mother making her 
home with the Hunters in Regina. The Worker was cordially 
received and arranged to discuss the matter further with Mr. 
Hunter the following evening. 


And then to see Mrs. Martin who had phoned the previous 
day asking that a visit be made. The opportunity to relate the 
domestic problems in her home to a sympathetic listener proved 
a valuable saftey valve for Mrs. Martin's pent-up emotions. The 
home conditions are not improving and both Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
think the other should leave the home and the children be left in () 
the custody of the remaining parent. 


A Concrete Mixer Adds to the Day's Labour 


The last visit on the Social Worker's log was to investigate 
the conditions in a home for another Social Agency in the City. 
The rumbling of a concrete mixer parked directly in front of the 
Piper's home could be heard two blocks away. After an explanation 
of the purpose of the visit, Mrs. Piper appeared almost eager to 
discuss the problem of her young son and the possibility of his 
returning to school. With Mrs. Piper on one side of the table 
and the Worker on the other, they proceeded to discuss the 
matter shouting at each other to be heard above the din of the 
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mixer. Mrs. Piper's lack of knowledge of English added not a 
little to the incongruity of the situation. 

“Susie "’ (the car) was finally deposited in her own little 
garage with the assistance of one of the Board Members of the 
Welfare Bureau who stood by giving words of encouragement to 
both car and driver after a busy day. 


* * * 


UNITED JEWISH WELFARE FUND IN TORONTO 


The United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto is the name under 
which all Jewish welfare interests of that city are appealing jointly 
this month for funds needed to discharge their community obliga- 
tions during the coming year. $170,000 is the objective, and 
twenty-three organizations with responsibilities both locally and 
abroad, will share in the campaign. 

The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, which has previously 
appealed on behalf of a number of Jewish charities, has become a 
member of the larger Fund, which also includes the Toronto Jewish 
Old Folks Home, Toronto Hebrew Free School, Hebrew National 
Association, Mount Sinai Hospital, Canadian Jewish Congress, 
Hebrew Free Loan Association, Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, 
United Palestine Appeal, Mizrachi and the Geverkshaften Campaign. 

The three co-chairmen of the campaign are Messrs. Arthur 
Cohen, S. Godfrey and B. Sadowski. 

This is the first Jewish Welfare Fund formed on such broad 
lines in Canada, but there are over one hundred United Welfare 
Funds organized along similar lines in United States cities. 








CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION _ 


MODERN CHILD WELFARE IN THE HOLY LAND 


HE development of Jewish child caring services in Palestine 

presents unusual problems. The rebuilding of the Jewish 
“homeland” has meant a rapidly increasing and youthful population 
with a high percentage of children (many of them refugees), and a 
constant flow of immigrants during the past two decades from some 
forty different countries with widely differing ‘languages, customs, 
viewpoints, education, and forms of government and economics’. 
The difficulties to be faced and the methods utilized in meeting 
them are described in a special study made by the International 
Save the Children Fund.* Modern child caring services are just 
beginning in Palestine, with little expression as yet in legislative 
enactment. Circumstances have, however, forced experimentation 
on an ambitious scale to meet the needs of the new Jewish life there. 


A Heavy Child Immigrant Population 


The Jewish inhabitants numbered about 300,000 in 1935 and 
50,000 of them were children. With a large proportion of young 
families among the new settlers, the child population is increasing 
rapidly. There is also a heavy and increasing refugee population 
of children, and the number of orphans, half orphans, and others 
separated from their parents is disproportionately large. Many 
have been bereft of families through pogroms, and others have 
been, and are being, sent to Palestine by their own parents because 
they can see no future for them in their own land because of political 
and economic situations. 


These conditions of immigrant and refugee settlement and 
also the “back-to-the-land” policy, which has been an essential 
feature of the Jewish “rebirth movement in Palestine, have been 
essential factors in the distinctive developments of its social 
services for children. 

The report makes only brief reference to child caring services 
for children brought up with their own families or in close connection 
with their own families. There are special community centres for 
children in certain cooperative settlements, with day nurseries, 
kindergartens, schools and day centres for school children. These 
institutions are situated in the neighbourhood of the places where 
the parents are employed and a close connection between the child 


* The sogert of this study, originally submitted in 1935, was translated from the German a few 
months ago by a staff member of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and a mp was forwarded to the 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council through the courtesy of Mme. J. E Vajkai of Hungary, 
vice-president of the International Save the Children Fund. 
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and his own family is maintained. For dependent children of the 
older Oriental Jewish population there is also the old congregate 
type of institution which offers little training and has changed 
little in its methods in the past two hundred years. 

Newer developments in progress or seen as needed include 
specialized institutional care for mentally defective and psycho- 
pathic children, and for those who have been victims of their 
environment. The need is also seen for special treatment of the 
maladjusted child whose difficulty must frequently be met through 
a change of environment. The different levels of civilization and 
the many other social differences represented in Palestine’s immi- 
grant population create many problems of family adjustment 
affecting the children. 

For the relatively large number of normal children of the new 
population groups in Palestine, who have no families of their own, 
or who must be raised in separation from their families, there have 
been various adaptations of institutional and foster home methods 
and it is with these new services that the present study is concerned. 
Three forms of care, the foster family, the ‘family size’ institution, 
and larger rural institutions—virtually community settlements— 
have been developed within the last ten years. 

With one exception, the placement facilities described are not 
available to the child until he reaches school age. Formal contrac- 
tual agreements, or definitions of rights and responsibilities of the 
parties concerned in child placement are virtually non existent. 
Frequent visits from, or conference with; an outside “social worker’ 
or other “welfare agencies’ are, however, referred to in the descrip- 
tion of each project. These references presumably reflect the 
supervisory activities of the Administrative Council of Palestine, 
for at one point it is stated that all young Jewish immigrants are 
under supervision of the Council's “Social Welfare Division’. 


A Community of Foster Homes 

Foster home care is only in the beginning of its development 
and present foster home facilities are meagre. The older families 
live for the most part in crowded homes where conditions are 
undesirable for the upbringing of foster children, and the newer 
immigrant families are either in cooperative organizations or strugg- 
ling individually with the primitive conditions that characterize 
pioneer settlement. It has only been possible within the past few 
years to experiment with foster home care, but success has attended 
the first efforts which have centered in one village. 

This community was established about thirty years ago and 
consists of a settlement of small cooperativefarms. Its present popu- 
lation is about eight hundred. The village is managed by a communal 
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administration, and close relations are maintained by all inhabitants, 
many of whom came from Russian cities. A number were formerly 
professional people. “All inhabitants of the village,’ the report states, 
“including those who came recently, are in favour of a national 
Jewish homeland, and agricultural work as a means of building up 
the land.’ In their deliberate change of occupation, the report adds, 
they have created a peasantry of a very high mental and moral level. 

The experiment was begun in 1933 when the people of this 
village announced their willingness to take Jewish children from 
Germany who were removed from their own country because of 
political conditions, could not find satisfactory care in their own 
parental home, and were willing to settle on farms. It is important 
to note that one motive for child placement in this and other experi- 
ments in Palestine is that of agricultural settlement, and many 
children are being brought up in rural settlements away from their 
own homes simply because their homes cannot provide opportuni- 
ties for agricultural training and establishment on the land. 


These may be children either of recent immigrants or of old 
settlers whom it is considered desirable to transfer to rural life and 
a rural occupation. Other children placed in this village come 
from families in which the parents could not take care of them for 
social reasons or in which there were difficulties because of domestic 
relations; some have been placed whose health was unfavourably 
affected by immigrant life in the city under difficult climatic and 
housing conditions, and who needed a prolonged stay in the country; 
and still others who developed behaviour problems as a result of 
the new environment. 


Many placements, too, have been temporary. Recent immi- 
grants, chiefly coming from the large cities of Central Europe, 
found many difficulties in the adjustment to new conditions. “It 
was particularly difficult,’ the report states, “to establish in the 
beginning a normal family life because of the bad housing conditions 
in the coast cities, the unhealthy climate, and the change in 
occupation. The adjustment to a new place and the study of the 
new language, without proper facilities for care and training, created 
insuperable difficulties. Some of these children were placed in 
farmers families for a short time, and were later returned to their 
parents when they had settled permanently on the land; some 
children remained in the farmers’ families in Nahalal (the village 
referred to above) when rural life seemed more desirable for them.” 


How Placements are Arranged 


Arrangements for the placement of children in this village are 
made between the village Administrative Council and the Immi- 
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grants Welfare Agency, and individual decisions are made by a 
committee consisting of three members of the farming community 
under the chairmanship of a woman farmer who has lived for thirty 
years in the village and brought up seven children of her own. 

The children are selected for placement by social workers 
according to their health, education, and social circumstances. 
Their ages range from six to sixteen years, and those between 
fourteen and sixteen are in some cases placed as apprentices and 
therefore required to help with the work. Their languages include 
Hebrew, Arabic, Yiddish, German and Persian, and their physical 
and mental development is very different, ranging from that of an 
Oriental illiterate to a Eueopean with a highschool education. 

Actual placement had only been in progress for two years 
at the time of this study, and few statistics were yet available on 
the average length of placement and degree of adjustment in the 
new setting. As previously remarked, some of the children were 
returned to their own families when the parents became permanently 
settled; others have remained in the farmers’ families of this village 
because in some cases it proved impossible for ‘‘social or pedagogical 
reasons to return the children to their own families, or because the 
children became attached to the foster family and preferred rural 
life, the importance of this circumstance being recognized by the 
foster parents and the welfare agencies. “Some children,’ the 
report continues, “have remained in the same family for two years, 
and only in a few cases was it necessary to transfer the children to 
other families in the same village. This was necessitated either by 
the crowded housing conditions of the foster homes, or by the 
individual character problems of the children.”’ 

The decision to remove a child is made and carried out by 
the local community council jointly with the foster parents. 

Foster homes are selected by the small committee referred to 
above, following consultations with the chief social worker who 
serves as an intermediary between the local welfare agency and the 
village community.* 

Children are placed only in families whose members are all 
in good health, and where reasonably satisfactory housing conditions 
prevail. Foster homes are also given the preference where the 
parents have brought up their own children satisfactorily or can 
show that they are able to bring up children properly. 

The progress of the whole movement has been watched care- 
fully by the executive committee of the village community, and 
reports are presented regularly at discussion meetings at which 
suggestions for remedying difficulties are also made. When special 


* While it is not stated in the report, presumably this worker is employed by the Sccial Welfare 
Division of The Administrative Council of Palestine. 
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difficulties arise a consultation is arranged with the chief social 
worker who visits the village twice a month. 


The economic situation of farmers in this village is fairly 
uniform, each little farm being managed by the family without 
hired help and bringing in a modest income. Economic problems 
such as expenses caused by illness, travel and clothing, are settled 
at meetings of the village community. The religious organization 
of the village is also fairly uniform and developed along liberal 
lines. Children were at first taken into these homes free of charge, 
but later a nominal payment was established. Clothing is provided 
for the most part by relatives or welfare agencies, and smaller 
expenses are met by the foster parents. The children attend a 
village school. ‘Tuition is paid by relatives or welfare agencies. 


Care to Avoid Exploitation 


The regulations governing the work of foster children are 
about the same as those for the work of the foster parents own 
children, “but the newly arrived foster children are not allowed to 
work as much as the other children because they are not accustomed 
to it.’ The individual families and the village community have 
obligated themselves not to exploit the children, and any difficulties 
in the adjustment of the child to his work are taken up by the 
executive committee of the village, and in more serious cases by the 
social worker who consults the physician when necessary. Whenever 
feasible, brothers and sisters are placed in the same family, but 
this is not always possible because of crowded housing conditions. 

The foster parents are required to give correct training to the 
children. While there is no regular supervision of foster families 
by any outside authority, the village Administrative Council under- 
takes to see that the children are given good care and the regular 
visits of the social worker provide opportunity for discussion of 
difficulties as they arise. 


The placement programme so far has been carried on without 
a receiving home. The child's own parents may visit him and are 
cordially received in the village, but the cost of travel limits such 
visiting. Regular reports are sent to the parents, however, and 
they are invited to express their wishes in regard to the care given. 
Many children return home for holidays, and the few who have left 
the village have remained in good relations with the foster parents, 
through correspondence and visits. There is no legislative provision 
as yet for legal adoption, and most of the foster parents have 
already several children of their own. 


This particular undertaking in child placement is still in such 
an early phase of development that an assessment of its values can 
scarcely be made. Obvious advantages mentioned in the report 
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are the excellent family and community relations in this village and 
the opportunity of growing up in a wholesome rural environment 
which is considered of great importance to the “‘re-birth’’ movement 
of the Jewish people. The children are taught mutual help, given 
a well ordered education, and become acquainted with village life 
in a particularly favourable form. Opportunities for training are, 
however, limited by the absence of continuation schools, and by the 
exigencies of pioneer life. 


‘Family Size Institutions’’ 


‘Family Size Institution” is the descriptive term applied to 
two cottage homes for children established by women immigrants. 


One, situated in a suburb of Jerusalem, is for children of 
Oriental families brought up in the strictly orthodox faith, and 
ranging in age from eight to twelve years. The matron, who opened 
the institution on her own initiative, is a woman social worker from 
Germany who has studied economics, education and the care of 
defective children and has a social service diploma. Most of the 
children had not attended school prior to placement and their 
knowledge and outlook are very limited. Some of them now attend 
public school in the city and they receive additional training from 
the matron and a house manager in the home. 

The institution is a four room house with a large vegetable 
garden and the mode of living is very simple “in accordance with 
the children’s needs."" The children help with the housework and 
the garden and are learning something of community life in their 
home training and through excursions to the country and visits to 
children in other institutions. A woman gardener from a neigh- 
bouring farm colony works three to four hours a day with the 
children in the garden. 


The Home is maintained by gifts from a fraternal society, 
and children are placed here by welfare agencies and in a few cases 
by private individuals. Welfare agencies and parents pay for the 
maintenance of some of the children at a rate which does not include 
any overhead charges for administration. Close relations are 
maintained with the public and private agencies placing children, 
and mutual confidence prevails. 


This institutional group is, of course, small, and as the children 
are all young no vocational training had been developed as yet. 
A few had been placed on farms at the time of the study and the 
matron was maintaining close relations with them through visits 
and correspondence. These children also returned on visits to the 
institution. In this group the relations of the children with their 
own parents presented some serious problems and in some cases 
relations had been discontinued. 
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Second Home Cares for Immigrant Group 


The other family size institution, also a four room house, is part 
of a village community. Most of the children are German immi- 
grants, the function of the institution being to assist them to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions of life in Palestine. The children 
who range in age from six to fourteen years, remain in the home 
until the parents are able to take them back or some other perma- 
nent provision can be made. The present matron, who established 
the home, is a married woman whose husband is engaged in agri- 
culture. She has a teacher's diploma and taught previously in 
Germany. The children attend the village school,and at the time 
of the study no vocational training had been developed since they 
were all of school age, but the institution intends later to transfer 
children to farm work either in one of the children’s villages or 
in rural families. 


Here, too, placements are made by welfare agencies or by 
individuals and relations with other agencies are free and friendly. 
No outside control is exercised over the institution, but a social 
worker visits it once amonth. Ina few cases there are agreements 
regarding the care of the children but no contracts, and most of the 
arrangements are still by verbal agreement. Close relations with 
the parents are encouraged but the expense of travel prohibits 
frequent visits. 


Three Large Institutional Projects 


Among the newer projects in Palestine are three large institu- 
tions caring for normal children, two of which might be more aptly 
described as children’s villages or community settlements. 

The first of these, established in the 1920's and supported and 
administered by the “Young Hadassah" of America, is a rural 
children’s village accommodatirig approximately 150. A_ small 
Executive Committee in Palestine has the immediate administrative 
responsibility with the director and the undertaking is organized 
as a children’s co-operative society in which the children are jointly 
responsible for the administration and the work, acting through 
regularly elected committees for the various branches of adminis- 
tration and education. The director and one teacher belong to 
each committee, and these committees combine to form one general 
administration committee within the institution. 

The institution is co-educational and is built on the cottage 
plan with four stone houses each accommodating from 20 to 32 
children. Boys and girls live in the same cottage, occupying 
separate rooms. Their ages ranged from ten to seventeen at the 
time of the study and for the purposes of work assignments they 
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were divided into two groups from ten to thirteen, and (those over 
school age) from fourteen to seventeen. There was, however, 
no separation of age groups in the life of the institution. 


The purpose of this institution is defined as “the complete 
and harmonious development of (the child's) personality, namely 
that of his body, mind and emotional life’. 


“This education is provided’, the report adds, “for those 
children who are interested in the new development of the Jewish 
people in Palestine for the purpose of building a national home and 
maintaining it through productive work. These ideas, on which 
the education of children and their vocational training are based, 
are transmitted to them in their general and vocational education 
and they form the basis of life in the children’s village’. 


The school follows the curriculum of an eight grade public 
school adjusted to the needs of a rural community, and the children 
participate through one of their committees in the planning of the 
curriculum. The institution's director who. has lived many years 
in Palestine, received a teachers training in America. He is 
assisted by a house mother, instructors in subjects of general educa- 
tion, agriculture and home economics, a nurse, and an adminis- 
trative officer who is responsible for administrative work within 
the institution, and maintains outside relations with children’s 
relatives, welfare agencies, etc. The institution follows an eight 
hour working day and the school children spend four hours in school 
and four hours in general maintenance work. Tasks are rotated, 
and when the child has finished school he is given vocational train- 
ing in the field in which he is most interested. 


Leisure time interests of the children include music, (there are a 
chorus and an orchestra), gymnastics, lectures and athletics and all 
such -activities are planned by the children themselves. Games 
and athletics are given much emphasis and through the Pathfinders 
organization in Palestine they participate in the Youth Movement. 
There is no work or school on Friday afternoon and Saturday. 

This institution is remote from the larger Jewish communities, 
but everything possible is done to promote the relations of the 
children with the outside world and with their relatives if they 
have any. The institution is surrounded by Arab villages which 
maintain no relations with outsiders, but the children make shopping 
expeditions to the nearest large village where there is a Jewish 
population. Group visits are arranged to exhibitions and on other 
occasions, and regular excursions take place five times a year. 

After completion of their training in the institution, the young 
people become apprentices and later independent workers, most 
of them remaining in agriculture. In their training versatility 
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rather than specialization in vocational skills is encouraged as more 
suitable to the developmental period of a new national life. 


A Children's Village of Three Hundred 


Another children’s village accommodating 300 ranging in age 
from three to seventeen years, was established as a little colony in 
1927 by a Jewish physician from Germany who brought with him 
to Palestine a group of homeless children of thirteen to fifteen years. 
The institution developed rapidly, especially after 1933 when many 
parents in Germany began to send away their children to gain for 
them an opportunity for quiet development and rural training. 
Children from Palestine and other countries are now admitted. 


This is the only project mentioned in the report in which 
provision is made for care of the pre-school child, and the children 
here are divided into three groups, from three to eight years, nine 
to fourteen and fourteen to seventeen. This institution is also 
built on the cottage plan while some of the children sleep in tents. 
Its facilities include a farm with fields, vegetable gardens, cow 
stalls, a poultry yard, and several work shops. Here, too, the 
children participate in the planning of their routine and training. 
The physician director who has also studied social science and edu- 
cation, is assisted by a house mother and tutors and teachers in 
agriculture, manual trades and home management. 


Includes Facilities for Pre-School Child 


There is a Kindergarten for the younger children, and for 
the older groups, the curriculum of a “higher public school”. 


The principles of modern education, all-round development of 
personality and healthy community relationships described in the 
other children’s village are applied here also, and this institution 
has the additional advantage of a convenient location on the road 
between the populous centres of Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. 


In its commentary on each of these undertakings, the report 
endeavours to summarize the advantages and disadvantages of 
each system of care which have been revealed in the short period of 
operation of these new projects. The splendid training provided 
in this excellently run children’s colony are outlined, but the con- 
cluding comment is indicative of the sad plight of many Jewish 
children in Palestine today. “The disadvantages are the same as 
in any institution of this kind. The children, particularly the 
younger ones, miss the warmth of a parental home and the partici- 
pation in the life problems of a family”. 
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This institution is supported by an international society whose 
executive committee undertakes with the director administrative 
responsibility for its management and development. 

The third large institution is situated in a suburb of Haifa, 
but will shortly be moved to an agricultural environment near by. 
It is also supported by a voluntary society and most of its funds 
have been provided by a committee aiding Jewish young people in 
Germany. A local committee appointed by the board of directors 
of the society is responsible for administrative detail. 


There were 100 children in care at the time of the study, and 
the institution was organized as a working community under a 
woman director. The plant consisted of three buildings in which 
the children were grouped according to age, but in the contemplated 
new quarters the institution was to be developed on the cottage plan. 


Oddly enough, this institution was originally established in 
Berlin in 1935 for the care of Jewish child victims of pogroms in 
Poland and Russia. Following the political change in Germany, 
about 50 of the children moved from the Berlin institution to 
Palestine, and this nucleus has been augmented by additional 
immigrants from Germany and about 30 others from families of 
Oriental and other European immigrants who have settled on the 
land in Palestine. Most of the children are between 14 and 18. 
The institution is co-educational and the children live, study and 
work together, the boys and girls sleeping in separate rooms. The 
director who has a nurse's diploma and is also a qualified teacher, 
was originally in charge of the institution in Berlin. She is assisted 
by tutors and teachers some of whom were formerly sheltered in the 
institution and later received teachers’ training in Palestine. 


The children attend school in the city in the morning and in 
the afternoon help with the work at home. The older ones are 
receiving training in the institution work shops, as apprentices, 
or in trade schools in the city. The director maintains close contact 
with the school principals of the city so that the schools and the 
institution may co-operate to the best advantage in the children’s 
education. The majority of the children have no parents in 
Palestine, being orphans or child immigrants whose parents have 
remained in Germany. Close relations are maintained with any 
parents in Palestine. The evenings, leisure time and holidays of 
the young people are devoted to community life, music, art, and 
the management of the institution. They also participate in the 
Youth Movement organization in Haifa, and as much as possible 
in the general life of the city. Since most of these young people 
are orphans or must face more or less permanent separation from 
their own families, efforts are made to give to the institution the 
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aspect of family life by forming small groups and by maintaining 
personal relations with the director and the teacher. Upon finishing 
the prescribed school course, the children take up in the city a 
manual trade or some skilled occupation. The girls also study 
home management within the institution and any other occupations 
in which they may be interested. Training in agriculture was to 
be emphasized on the removal of the institution to a rural setting. 


M. B. 


A MANUAL FOR FOSTER PARENTS 


An interesting contribution to Canadian social work literature 
has been made by the Infants Home, 34 Grosvenor Street, Toronto, ») 
in its attractive and readable ‘Manual for Foster Parents.” =" 


This is a thirty page booklet, compiled by Mildred E. Sellery, 
Supervisor of the agency's Foster Home Department, with the 
assistance of Dr. Doris Monypenny, the Infants Home Physician, 
in the preparation of sections on Diet and Physical Care. ‘Parents 
everywhere are feeling the need for information about the care and 
training of their children,” it is stated in the foreword. ‘Foster 
parents have the double responsibility of training the children 
deprived of their natural parents, and demonstrating to the mother 
of these children the importance of this training.” 

The first section on “Cooperation” takes up such questions 
as keeping confidences, plans for the child, visitors, leaving children 
alone in the house, holidays, clothing, clinical facilities, child study 
groups, use of library facilities available to the foster mothers, and 
general meetings for foster parents and their friends which are 
held on two or three occasions each winter. Child study groups 
are open to foster parents during the fall and winter months each » 
year, and new foster mothers are expected to attend a course of 
lectures in this. subject. 


Other sections of the manual deal with the physical care of the 
child, dietary needs, and habit training. 
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oy] HE following review of four years of growth and change 
in a new family.agency by Miss Elizabeth Grubb, who 
recently retired as General Secretary of the Friendly Help 
Welfare Association of Victoria, B.C., will be of special 
interest to other cities where welfare organization is still in 
early phases of development. Miss Grubb prepared this 
e report for a gathering of friends of the Association in her 
honour on her retirement last August. Miss Grubb returned 
to her home in England, and was succeeded in Victoria by 
Miss Lavinia McLaughlin. 


1933 marked the amalgamation of five family relief 
groups in the launching of a new family case work service 
for Greater Victoria. Miss Grubb’s report describes some of 
the difficulties of adjustment, community interpretation, and 
finance which ensued for this new and struggling service. 
Before the new society, had time to weld itself into anything 
like an efficient organization, it was faced with the overwhelm- 
ing load of new and desperate appeals for help that came to 
all agencies alike in the early 1930's. The adjustments that 
were made to meet the emergencies of the most pressing 
years of the depression and the scope of its development 

speak well for the adaptability of the staff and board and 
» for the growth of sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
involved that the Association met with in the community. 
The number of bridges crossed and re-crossed during these 
difficult years will be only too familiar to the board and 
staff of many of our private family welfare agencies across 
Canada. 









In May 1933 when no less than five family welfare societies 
and departments existed in the city of Victoria alone, the 
psychological. moment seemed to have arrived to bring about a 
coalition of some of these services. A beginning was made on 
July Ist with the Social Service League and the -Friendly Help 
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Association which joined forces in the Market Building under the 
strange name, to which we are all now accustomed, of the Friendly 
Help Welfare Association. This new association was at first looked 
upon with suspicion by members, contributors and clients alike. 
Many peculiar misconceptions sprang to life, some of which seem 
absurd and impossible in the light of subsequent experience. The 
idea that a trained social worker was interested in saving people's 
souls but thought nothing of leaving them unclothed and unfed 
was a daily topic of argument during the early days. Meeting 
the more obvious physical needs of families required, we thought, 
little explanation, and we were inclined to take this for granted. 
We made great efforts to explain that our prime interest was in 
helping people out of trouble instead of merely helping them 
when they were in it, but this idea was not easily absorbed. 
Perhaps because of this misconception, trained social workers were 
considered cold, hard-boiled, inquisitive, and unsympathetic. One 
is apt to become what one is expected to be, and there have been 
occasions when one almost began to catch the infection and 
become the caricature shown in the comic papers. The enormous 
numbers of applicants who besieged our doors that first winter 
looking for all kinds of financial help which we were ill-equipped 
to give, may have added to this impression. None of us like 
turning people away without help, and a whole morning of 
listening to troubles about which we can do nothing is enough to 
reduce many people to a state of extreme edginess. 


Social Work ‘* Magic "’ 


An almost worse problem for the trained social worker is that 
many people look on him as some kind of magician or performing 
animal and expect him to produce instantaneous results with any 
kind of human material. He is expected to know the answer 
off-hand to any family problem and to be able to give advice on 
any subject. The variety of problems which a social worker meets 
makes it difficult to estimate his success or failure and we find 
that it takes sometimes years of patient effort before an individual 
in serious trouble can be enabled to help himself out of it. 


The reverse attitude was taken by some who thought that 
anyone could do the work that we were attempting to do, and 
that volunteers could manage it all. Unfortunately, in this 
country, we have few trained volunteers available, and those who 
have received training are the first to realise how inadequate is 
their equipment for dealing with complicated emotional problems. 
After all, training is merely the attempt to supply a large amount 
of experience in a short space of time, but it also helps to maintain 
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a more or less even standard of work in the community, and 
eliminates at the outset people entirely unsuited to the work. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task we undertook in 
1933 from voluntary subscriptions may be gained from the fact 
that our milk bill for the first month was over $600. Our efforts 
to reduce this to a possible limit were the cause of considerable 
resentment on the part of families, but an intensive enquiry into 
the needs of each applicant enabled us to bring this down without 
any dire results to a monthly average of about $125. Many 
people in the community had not realised that the unemployment 
relief provided by the city was intended to cover all basic food 
needs including milk, and that our supply was intended only to 
enable sick people to become well. 


I think most people have now become used to the idea of 
cash relief. Our staff faced considerable opposition to this 
principle at first both from contributors and from tradespeople. 
It is difficult to see any grounds for this opposition. Just because 
a person is unable to assume responsibility for earning a livelihood, 
should we also deprive him of all other normal privileges and 
responsibilities at the same time? Tradespeople no longer received 
large monthly payments from our office, and rather naturally may 
have concluded that all the money was going into salaries. 

In 1934 we saddled ourselves with a new burden, that of 
supplying complete outfits of clothing for the unemployed and 
others in need. This was a very expensive item since the supply 
of second-hand clothes was by no means adequate, and we 
therefore made efforts to see that families did what they could to 
provide clothing for themselves. The purchase, cleaning, washing, 
and repairing of clothes cost us, even so, about $20,000, within 
the first 12 months and entirely disrupted our budget. The work 
was such, too, that it almost crowded out the help we were trying 
to give families with their personal problems. 


Future Seemed Hopeless in 1935 


The result of all this was complete financial failure in the 
summer of 1935. For months at that time our association hung 
by a thread and would have gone under completely had it not 
been for the valiant efforts of some of those here to-day. Feeling 
that much of the relief we were giving was really the responsibility 
of the city and provincial government, we asked their help in our 
need, with the result that some of our clothing debt was paid by 
them, and the city undertook to supply clothing and extra milk 
to its own relief recipients. We were thus left with family case 
work as our main objective, and it was thought wise to reduce 
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the work to the barest minimum and build it gradually up again 
on a more secure foundation. One social worker was left on the 
staff, the others gradually obtaining employment elsewhere, and 
although many people in the community thought we had ceased 
to exist, we were more than swamped with cases. A _ second 
trained social worker joined that staff in 1936, and since then we 
have begun to do some of our best work. 

It is significant to note that during the latter part of 1933, 
well over 50% of the families we were helping received relief from 
our funds. In 1937, with the exception of January and February, 
when the cold spell brought many demands for fuel, the percentage 
has been below 15. Our work with the Provincial Child Guidance 
Clinic has helped to bring us into touch with a new group of 
clients, many of them being independent though badly off and all 
of them needing help. It is interesting to note that some of our 
clients are now also our contributors. 


Success out of Failure 


To-day family case work seems to have become fairly securely 
intrenched, the policy of employing trained social workers has 
been established, our financial campaign has been a success and 
there is a greatly increased understanding of our work in the 
community. 

Even so it is hard to put in a few simple words the real job 
of family case work. It is much easier to say what we don't do 
than what we do do. The job of the social worker is to get to 
know people as they are, to know them so thoroughly that he 
can help them to know themselves. Conquering one’s own fear 
and prejudices, seeing ones troubles as part only of a larger 
scheme of things, are some of the steps by which we all learn to 
take a useful place in community life. The family case worker 
offers help in this direction to those whose difficulties overwhelm 
them. He listens, encourages and suggests. Standing in judgment 
and issuing instructions for living are no longer considered part 
of our job, and we shrink from taking over from an individual the 
responsibility for making his decisions. 

We are nevertheless often asked to make decisions, and not 
always by unintelligent people. More often still we are almost 
bullied into expressing approval or disapproval. “Do you think 
any man should say such things to his wife?’ or ** Don't you 
think I was justified in putting his clothes on the doorstep and 
locking the door?" People who adopt this attitude are some of 
the most difficult to help as they do not wish to see any point of 
view but their own, and are apt to leave in a bad humour if they 
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do not secure instant agreement. A seed sown on barren ground 
in 1935 will, however, sometimes bear fruit in 1937, although the 
fruit is not always shown to the social worker. 

I suppose the ideal in social work is to help a person to conquer 
his own difficulties to such an extent that he can help others to 
conquer theirs. 

One mother, Mrs. A., who hadn't enough to think about at 
home, since her children grew up, helped Mrs. B., who was shy 
and lonely, to make a dress, and thus brought happiness to two 
homes. Mrs. C., too, who has sought help from us in the matter 
of training her children, has been able to help Mrs. D. who lives 
across the road and whose children are even more obstreporous. 
Mrs. E. who for years had been inclined to shut herself up with 
her troubles, was finally introduced to another woman Mrs. F. 
with similar difficulties. Mrs. E. immediately took Mrs. F. in 
hand, listened to her tales of woe, explained the law to her, as 
we had already explained it to Mrs. E., invited her out, went to 
visit her, and, in short, enabled Mrs. F. to face her troubles and 
head right into them. Mrs. E. in the process became a new 
woman, and now feels that she has a definite contribution to make 
to community life. 

These may, I think, be counted as some of the successes of our 
work, even though Mrs. A. is still dependent on public assistance. 
She is, however, now looking at life in such a way that she will 
see and seize the first opportunity of becoming selfsupporting. 

With the improvement in the economic situation we are 
being asked for help by an increasing number of small wage 
earners in times of illness or temporary unemployment. These 
cases are difficult to deal with as it is sometimes risky to seek 
direct information from the employer. Social insurance would 
probably relieve this situation to a large extent. At present, 
however, we find the problem very close to us, as the fear and 
uncertainty in the lives of these families readily brings about 
friction and nervous disorders. On the other hand it is question- 
able whether we can or should supplement low wages to the 
point where families are really able to have all their physical and 
spiritual needs met. Alongside any effort we may make to 
alleviate the sufferings of these families, should we not also urge 
the community to study ways and means of making life more 
secure for the casual labourer and low wage earner? 


Change in Community Attitude 


Looking back over the last four years we may, | think, see 
an almost incredible change in the attitude towards professional 
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social work in this city. For this change others beside ourselves 
are responsible, and through it the community has been able to 
take the first steps towards joint planning and financing of 
welfare services. The necessity for our association to do good 
work will be felt more and more with the establishment of the 
Community Chest, as there must be some place to which all 
family needs may be referred. 


We need not conclude either that because times are better 
our help is not needed. Does financial security always keep 
people well, does it keep them out of mental hospitals, does it 
keep children out of Industrial Schools and adults out of jails? 
Possibly some of our institutions may be fuller during depression 
years, but the fact remains that people break even in prosperous 
times. It is to save them from breaking that we are struggling 
at the present time and this struggle must continue at least until 
means are found for all to have the opportunity of leading useful 
and satisfying lives. EEven the human limitations have to be taken 
into account, and we may find a niche still for social case work. 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ILLNESS AND PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


The above is the title of a new 80 page pamphlet (price 60c.) 
for the social worker's bookshelf published by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 130 East 22nd St., New York City. Its 
text is a summary of thirteen lectures given in a course for staff 
workers of welfare departments in Westchester County last winter. 
The course was given under the auspices of the Westchester County 
Council of Social Agencies. 


The purpose of the course was to provide social workers with 
the information about illness needed to understand and help most 
effectively persons suffering from mental and physical handicaps, 
and the social implications of illness, the need for an interpretive 
diagnosis, and the ethics involved in the relationships of doctor, 
social worker and patient, were given emphasis in the presentation 
of material. Thirty-four physicians and social workers assisted in 
the course, which included the following topics : Medical Ethics, 
Internal Medicine, Diabetes, Heart Disease, The Venereal Diseases, 
Tuberculosis, Pediatrics, The Physically Handicapped, Convalescent 
Care, Chronic Illness, Old Age, and Mental Hygiene. 


M. B. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


“GOOD OUT OF EVIL” 


T IS probable that, like the war, the econo- 

mic collapse andsuffering of recent years will 

not all be loss and that those whose lives have 

been overshadowed by suffering, need and frus- 

tration will ultimately have contributed some- 

what to the assurance of greater security and 

provision for the generations that will follow 

close upon them. Small comfort this to men 

and women and families in need to-day, 

but some hope, neverthe less, even for the 

young men and young women blighted 

by the shadow of idleness and immediate 
deprivation. 


In 1930 


One of the many aspects in which 
Canada was found wholly unprepared for 
problems of the depression was that in 
several of the provinces and most of even her larger municipalities 
there had been little or no public provision for the ascertaining of 
need and its alleviation. True, the Municipal Codes of several 
provinces and the Poor Law provisions of the Eastern Maritime 
Provinces might invoke obligatory or permissive provisions for 
the care of the destitute as part of the responsibility of the local 
unit of government, but there was practically no stipulation 
(whatever the development in other forms of social care), as to 
the means, procedures or standards of care which the local 
authority should provide. This might be extended either through 
custodial care, even for the able-bodied idle, in alms houses, 
industrial refuges, etc., or by provision of “food and fuel” or 
‘outdoor relief’ at minimum rates to the family or individual in 
the community. 


Only in a few cities had much definite progress been made in 
the establishment of reasonably effective public welfare divisions 
or departments which sought to investigate applications for need, 
to provide help on at least minimum standards, and to co-operate 
generally with voluntary services in plans of rehabilitation. How- 
ever, such communities stood out as exceptional rather than 
typical examples in municipal provisions for the alleviation of 


need. 
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With the introduction of Dominion Aid in 1930 on general 
and very loosely supervised bases, it was but natural that in 
community upon community (in this absence of comparable and 
adequate provisions for outdoor relief), all types of social depend- 
ency would tend to be included in the extension of unemployment 
or agricultural aid. On the whole, only in those communities 
where regular provisions had previously existed for the relief of 
social dependency was much effort expended in maintaining the 
distinction between the forms of help and the classes assisted in 
social need, and those who might be bona fide described as 
unemployed or in need in rural areas. On a wide front, however, 
the lack of clear cut provisions tended to merge all forms of 
dependency under “ unemployment relief.’ Natural pressure 
towards this same trend inevitably arose for local officials in 
circumstances under which the costs of one class of dependency 
would be shared among three units of government, but disburse- 
ments on other types left to municipal or municipal and provincial 
obligations. 


Recent Developments 


With the undoubted recovery in occupational demand and 
the pressure of more definite regulations and controls from 
Dominion and provincial authorities, in recent months sharper 
distinctions between different types of dependency have been 
emerging. One result has been that municipality upon municipal- 
ity has been thrown back upon its own resources in the organization 
of provisions and services for the care of social, as distinct from 
unemployment or agricultural, need. This is causing chaos and 
confusion in the provinces and cities in which no adequate 
facilities have hitherto existed for the assumption of these duties 
through a well organized public department of social welfare, and 
it is in recognition of these facts that hope for the future is emerging 
in the gradual recognition, by municipal and provincial adminis- 
trations, of the necessity of such provisions in the modern 
industrial or agricultural community. 


Montreal 


The issue has come particularly to the fore in Montreal, 
Hull, Quebec and other units in that province in recent months. 
Under the Quebec Public Charities Act, approved welfare under- 
takings are subsidized from public funds on a three way basis, 
according to a fixed schedule of per diem grants for custodial care, 
varying with different types of services. Raised through special 
tax funds, public grants on this basis are made available to 
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voluntary services on the basis of one third of a scheduled rate 
being paid by the province, one third by the municipality of 
residence and the residual portion (presumably one third, but 
often greater) from voluntary sources. This provision is on a 
much more definite basis in respect to public aid to voluntary 
services than prevails in any other province, but it obviously 
leaves out of consideration public provision for the alleviation of 
need of persons in their own homes. 


Such help, outside of the grant of actual unemployment or 
agricultural aid, has rested and still rests upon voluntary philan- 
thropy. With the so-called “ purging’ of unemployment aid by 
the removal from its benefits of * socially’ dependent persons, 
the situation in the larger Quebec cities has been assuming greater 
proportions, and the burden thrown back upon voluntary services, 
particularly in Montreal, has been mounting to the point where, 
with the onset of autumn, it was obviously beyond their resources. 


With a clarity of perspective reflecting judgment on all 
concerned, the voluntary services have not pressed for inclusion 
again of such persons under so-called “ unemployment’ aid, but 
have been urging the establishment of a properly functioning 
civil welfare department with public provision for these types of 
social dependency, either on a one hundred per cent municipal, 


or a municipal plus provincial basis, to be worked out under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act. 


Controversy, conferences, and delegations have been the order 
of the day for some weeks, but on October 22nd the Executive 
Committee of the Montreal Municipal Council established certain 
categories in which the principle was meanwhile accepted of relief 
to certain classes not eligible for unemployment aid, and who can 
accurately be described as socially or physically or mentally 
handicapped cases. Thus it would appear that in the city of 
Montreal the die has been cast along lines that will mean 
eventually a well organized civic department of public welfare. 
This, in all probability, will involve, ultimately, similar provisions 
in Quebec City, Hull, Verdun, Sherbrooke and other larger 
municipalities of the Province. 


Meanwhile, from some of the Nova Scotian centres comes 
word of the development of what are described as ~ welfare 
branches or divisions" within the municipal services, which are 
taking the cases that are neither eligible for unemployment nor 
agricultural: aid but which, it is felt, should be relieved in their 
own homes at public cost rather than with the sole alternative of 
alms house care being offered. 
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It would appear that the tide is running towards more 
comprehensive assumption by local authorities of continuing 
liability in respect to the alleviation of need among persons in 
their own homes, regardless of whether the funds so provided are 
to come from three units of government, as unemployment aid, 
or from municipal sources alone as social aid. 


C. W. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION 
OF NON-RESIDENCE 


The May issue of this Bulletin reviewed a number of recom- 
mendations concerning treatment of the non-residence problem, 
submitted by the Montreal Family Welfare Association to a civic 
committee investigating unemployment relief administration there. 

These recommendations were based on conclusions reached 
following an intensive study of the manifestations of this problem 
in Montreal by a staff committee of the Association. A full report 
of the study, “The Non Resident Problem in Montreal”, is now 
available, priced at 35c. Orders should be addressed to the Family 
Welfare Association, 1646 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 

Sections of the report include an analysis of the situation in 
Greater Montreal where every municipality has different regulations 
governing residence, a description of the problems and policies of 
the Family Welfare Association in dealing with non-resident 
families, and an analysis of 136 cases helped, and 176 cases refused 
by the Association. The information contained in the Association's 
own records was supplemented by visits to other agencies where the 
cases were known and some twenty-eight tables appended to the 
report contribute to the analysis from many points of view. 

Miss Mary E. Ramsden, Registrar of the Association, was 
Chairman of the committee responsible for this study. While its 
scope is limited to local situations, these will be found to reflect 
conditions in many Canadian communities to-day. 

“Lost Residence” is the title of another contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this subject in the Information Service bulletin of the 
National Employment Commission for October 1937. Copies of 
this bulletin may be secured free of charge from the Commission, 
Jackson Building, Ottawa. 


That difficulty in establishing legal residence is a greater factor 
than the wanderlust of our so-called “transients” is the conclusion 
of this article. For those with incipient or confirmed wandering 
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tendencies social treatment adjusted to the needs of the case is 
advised. In respect to the greater problem of residence establish- 
ment the Commission's recommendations are : 

1. Establishment of definitions of residence on a comparable 
basis all across Canada. 


2. Reciprocal basis of maintenance and reimbursement among 
different units of administration in respect to those aided in a unit 
other than their own. 


3. Equitable apportionment of maintenance costs, and agree- 
ment on conditions for establishment of local residence for provin- 
cial and inter-provincial residents and for migrants. 


4. Establishment of central bureaux for the “clearing” of 
non-resident and migrant applications in certain large centres of 
known concentration. 


M. B. 


UNITED STATES UNDERTAKES UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS 


From November 16th to 20th there will be held in the United 
States a voluntary registration of unemployed and partially em- 
ployed persons —the first national effort of this kind in that 
country. 


Officially designated as “a census of partial employment, 
unemployment and occupations’, the registration is being carried 
out with the assistance of the personnel and facilities of the Post 
Office Department. Postal carriers and postmasters will distribute 
the census cards to be filled out by each unemployed or partly 
employed person who is able to work and wants work. Information 
asked for includes age, colour, sex, desire for and ability to work, 
and also concerns employment in last week and last year, occupa- 
tion and industry, dependents and other workers in the home, 
and income in last week. 


As a check on the accuracy of the general voluntary registra- 
tion, an actual census will be made in selected areas covering one 
per cent or more of the population. 


In the voluntary registration the cards will be collected in 
each community by the post office and forwarded to Washington 
after preliminary checking and sorting. It is estimated that this 
registration can be carried through at about one-fifth the cost of 
a canvass by census enumerators, and there is wide interest in 
the experiment of using the Post Office Department for this purpose. 


M. B. 








WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 


THE HAMILTON CONFERENCE 


Oy He Fourth Annual Conference of Kindergarten, Nursery School, 

and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, held in WHamilton, 
October twenty-third, proved to be a marked success, when approxi- 
mately two hundred members assembled at the Hotel Connaught 
to be welcomed by Mr. R. Treleaven of the Board of Education. 
Miss A. F. Robb, presided at the business meeting when it was 
decided to hold future conferences biennially, with a business 
meeting the intervening year. The general policies of the Federa- 
tion will be controlled by a Policy Committee, consisting of all 
past presidents and secretaries, and the president and secretary of 
the three largest local associations. 

Miss C. Brenton, London, in her report on the Conference of 
Childhood Education, Texas, spoke of the cordiality extended her 
as the only Canadian representative, indicative of a friendly inter- 
national affiliation. Miss F. Krusé, Montreal, gave a delightful 
travelogue on her trip to Japan, to the World Conference in August. 
An interesting report on Nursery School work was given by Miss 
D. A. Millichamp of St. George's School for Child Study, Toronto. 
Pressure of time made it impossible to hear Miss B. Russell's paper 
on the Japan Conference, which we hope to present through this 
bulletin at a later date. 

Miss A. Harvey, Hamilton, presided at the noon luncheon in 
Melrose Hall, when Mr. R. H. Roberts, Public Schools Inspector, 
York, spoke on “The Individual Child”. Mr. Roberts stressed 
the need of thinking of each child in terms of human personality 
rather than as machine-made products on standardized lines. 


Mr. F. E. Perney, Superintendent of Schools, Hamilton, in his 
remarks, described pre-school education in England, as he had 
observed it in the spring of this year. in his visit to the old land. 


Guests at the luncheon were pleasingly entertained with 2 
group of songs from ‘Sing a Song of Canada’™’; by Ada Twohy Kent. 


Much interest was shown in the displays of children’s work, 
assembled in one Nursery School and two Kindergartens. 


The closing session took the form of a banquet at the Hotel 
Connaught, when greetings were received from Dr. G. O. McMillan, 
from the Hamilton Normal School; Mrs. M. Thomson, the Canadian 
Welfare Council, Ottawa; Mrs. T. W. Nancekivell, the Home and 
School Council of Hamilton; Miss C. Brenton, the London Froebel 
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Society; Miss H. Baggs, the Toronto Kindergarten Association. 
Mr. F. E. Perney, acted as master of ceremonies for the occasion. 


Dr. Florence Dunlop, Supervisor of Special Classes, Ottawa, 
who is a graduate of Columbia University, a psychologist, and 
authoress, was the guest speaker of the evening. Dr. H. E. Amoss, 
of the Department of Education, Toronto, introduced the speaker, 
whose address “First Things First’’ was most inspiring, Dr. Dunlop 
pointed out the need of proper early training of the child as essential 
to the welfare of a nation. 


Picturesque lantern slides, showing life in Japan to-day, were 
shown by Miss F. Krusé, at the close of the evening. 








+ 





* * 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Dr. Florence Dunlop, Director of Special Classes, Ottawa, Ont. 


An address delivered to the Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Conference. 


WE MUST break down the false social notion that only those 

who graduate from high school and university are worthy 
of praise. Good citizenship is far more important, and we should 
not judge a school system by the number of scholarships won, but 
by the number of worthwhile citizens it produces,’ Dr. Dunlop 
declared in her address. 











Criticizing older methods of education, the speaker said that 
mere bulk of learning might easily prevent clearness of mental 
vision because the memory was packed with facts, unassimilated 
and unrelated to life. 


“If we would improve the world we must begin with the 
children. They must be taught to understand their abilities and 
disabilities and the right attitude to have towards their fellow 
beings, so that they will be willing and eager to go out into the world 
and improve their own homes“and communities in which they live. 
In this way we can do much to produce happy contented citizens. 
This could be done by helping each child to develop his own 
particular powers to the fullest extent. In other words, by assisting 
the growth of his personality through purposeful activities. Each 
one has a lower, selfish self and a higher self, devoted to self-sacrifice 
and accomplishment. It must be our aim as teachers to help the 
children to have their better selves in progressive control. 


“Education begins at birth, and the parents are responsible 
for its earliest stages. The chief problem that confronts the teachers 
when the child comes to school is the wide differences between 
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children—socially, mentally and physically. Many have failed in 
education because the child could not see school problems like the 
teacher did, got no satisfaction from doing them, and therefore 
wanted to escape from them. 


“The personality of the kindergarten teacher is important. 
This usually affects the child's reaction to the whole school situation 
in later years. Teachers should learn all they can about the 
scholars in their classes. To that end it would be wise to visit every 
child’s home at least once a year and talk with its mother.” 


Speaking of heredity and environment and their respective 
effects on the individual, Dr. Dunlop said no blame should be 
attached to the child who learns slowly—he can't help it. Heredity 
might be compared with a seed which a gardener bought with a 
guarantee of its quality. Environment was everything else which 
played a part in the production of a crop—the tilling and fertilizing 
of the ground, provision of adequate moisture, cultivation, weeding 
and what not. The parentage determined the heredity of the child 
and fixed certain things—mental and physical—but wise parents 
knew that something could be done to help their unfolding by giving 
the child the best possible environment within their own power, 
particularly as regards the atmosphere of the home, which should 
radiate love, security and happiness. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 1937-39 


President... ..-.6..5............,00rothy A. Millichamp, 
St. George's Nursery School 
for Child Study, Toronto. 
Ns iss ee vigucnenrenwee Marion Charles, Toronto. 





& 


Tre@aurer ..... bs .cess.esss00.5.. Mery Gibson, Torento. 
Committee Conveners :— 
Membership and Co-operative Ruth Thompson, Toronto. 


Editorial and Exchange....... Ethel Howie, London. 
Convention and Publicity.... .Beatrice Gage, Toronto. 
Fimemce...................,. aaiel Boyle, Toronto. 
Standing Committee.......... Alma Robb, Betty Holton, 
Alma Harvey, Della Jackson, 
Hamilton; 
Clara Brenton, Edna Claris, 
London; 


Muriel Hewitt, Noreen Dorienn, 
Edna Ault, Toronto. 
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REPORT OF THE NURSERY SCHOOLS 


D. A. MILLICHAMP 


AS a Nursery School teacher of our Federation I am most 

grateful for the privilege of discussing the present situation 
in Nursery Education before this gathering. Quite frankly it is 
the only group to whom we of the Nursery School can talk about 
ourselves, knowing with certainty that our story will be received 
with more than curiosity or polite attention. We know that here 
are both interest and understanding. Even yet to use the word 
“education” in connection with the daily round of the two year 
old's existence appears ludicrous to many individuals, so that it is 
indeed a pleasure to be for even a day once a year among people 
who know, as we know, how much educating must inevitably take 
place before the child can sit quietly at his desk and add his sums. 
So for a few minutes I propose to discuss Nursery Education with 
the seriousness which we feel that it requires and which we know 
that you will understand because we are talking actually about 
elementary education. 


We are glad to be able to report to you that there has been 
definite progress in the Nursery School movement in Canada since 
our last report at the Toronto Convention in 1935. At that time 
we reported the existence of ten recognized Nursery Schools. 


A new phase of Nursery School work has come into existence 
in Toronto since that date. Under the auspices of the Child Welfare 
Council there have been established a number of what are termed 
Summer Nursery Play Schools. These are exactly what their name 
implies, summer recreational playgrounds for the very young. The 
sequence of events was briefly as follows :— 


A public meeting was arranged in the spring of 1936 and again 
in 1937 by the Child Welfare Council at which speeches, moving 
pictures and a display of Nursery School equipment informed the 
public of Nursery Schools and their purpose. Donations were 
received, suggestions and requests were submitted as to possible 
locations for Summer Nursery Schools. In 1936 two such schools 
were established and last summer this number was increased to six. 
Four of these latter were in churches, one in a community building 
and one inaschool. Four of the six were supported by an interested 
organization—a concrete expression of growth in public interest. 
The schools themselves, run on a budget of approximately $300, 
were equipped according to minimum Nursery School standards 
and supervised by trained teachers. Attendance was fixed at 30. 


A problem of policy grows directly out of these new projects— 
the short session and the inadequate budget and building set-up 
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made it impossible to carry out the objectives of the Nursery School 
in their entirety. Our feeling has been, however, that from the 
child's point of view what was gained in the way of material and 
social play under adequate adult supervision justified the compro- 
mise, and we would welcome any discussion or comments on such a 
policy. 


One of the dangers which we have to face at the moment, 
particularly with reference to Summer Nursery Schools, is that, 
while the Nursery School movement is still young, it might become 
identified in public thinking with philanthropic enterprise and lose 
its identity as an educational venture. It is in this respect that 
we need your help and support. It was encouraging that two of 
the six set-ups I spoke of were in communities where the alleviation 
of unsuitable home surroundings was not a main objective. 


There is one other interesting phase of development taking 
place in the Nursery School field which must in a few years bring a 
change in child education. This is the study of Nursery School 
methods and practice, or more broadly, for we all work with the same 
material, of elementary educational principles, by those engaged 
in associated professions. Social workers have now been studying 
child guidance for some years and as a result creches and other 
centres for the care of the young child are becoming educational in 
outlook. One of our most successful Nursery School units is 
established in a children’s boarding home in Winnipeg. Medical 
students and public health nurses are carrying the same principles 
into the hospital and convalescent home. Sunday School teachers 
are coming to learn of educational principles which may be applied 
in religious education, and last but certainly not least, parents are 
seeking and are gaining an educationalist s point of view. 


Elementary education stands in essence for only one thing— 
teaching the child to live actively and socially, and teaching him to 
practise learning as an art. These objectives are the birthright of 
every young child, and should belong wherever he is to be found. 
We, the specialists in elementary education have studied the 
natural mediums and the techniques for guiding the child in such 
learning. Should we not perhaps together look beyond Kinder- 
garten per se and Nursery School per se—thinking of the education 
not as a thing set apart, but as an ideal—a set of principles and 
practices to be passed on, and so to be made a part of the young 
child's whole education. 
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L.T.A. Pubi’na No. 1-12. Recreation Bulletins dealing with various phoal recreation ee 
L.'T.. A. Pub’n. No. 13; Community Gardens, 


Charts— (Wal! Size)— 


Nos. 1,4, 10, 14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian. cities on 1924. 1926, 1926, 1928). 
Noa: 9, 12, 16. . Is: soa District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928), 
Nos, 174 Does Your City Lose It’s oar Statistical Report of Infant Mortatity in Cities of 
Can ada, (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1982, 
ho 8,11, 16. Why Our Babies Die ‘Stata, 1926, 1926, 1927, 1928) 
=e > Nilteracy Breeds liliteracy. 1921 C 
No. eae Vicious Treadmit) (Illiteracy tn » Cities 98 Census) 
*he: Chiid Placing is Child Saying. 
No. x “The Pre:School Days”’. 
*No. 13.- A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost) —No. 1. “The Gay Adventurers.” *No. 5. **Have You a Clean Bill of Health. 
No. 2, *“The'Protection of the Child.” No.6, “The Porridge Party." 
No. 3. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 
*No 4 “ Baby" ‘ Stomach is Very Small.” No.8. “The Pre-School Days.” 


Pre-Natal ee English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-nata! help and advice 


Post-Nata) Letters—(In eee ce French)—A series of seventeen letters giving post-natal help and 
vice ree. 
Pre-School Letters—(In Bag oo ape ne series of 17 letters, covering the years from one to ix 


Child. Welfare Problems in Se Pe and Tfaining—(A series of six pamphlets) (Free) 
Patterne——Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and.Hose Supports. (At cost) ene Wak 
Diet Foiders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age (At coat). 
Health Record Forms—For the Slow, of rg ean ne conferences, ete (At coat 

Record Forms—(1) Child's ere mily History. = For the use of children’s sone instita- . 

tions, ete. (At-coat); ¢ Piydieal Record Forme for lerptations. (At coat): 
Proceedings and Papers of the Annust Meeting and Conferen 

Official Orees—"Chitd and Fanilly Welfare,” issuéd bi-monthiy. ($1. 00 1 per year). 


i Peetese—Out ot Prat. 





Canadian Welfare Council 
Founded in ST eatt in eS as the of a National Conférence of ae Weltare Workers, 
conven ONCIL HOUSE, aus COOPER'ST, OTTAWR ChYADA 


OBJECT. 
oir aes To create throughout the Dominion of Canada ‘an informed public opinion on problems in the 


welfare. 
@). “re assist in the of standards and services which are based on scientific anes fi 


ané which have been e in practical experience. 
METHODS. 


(i). The eee and publication of cseryy wea eet of lectures, addresses, radio and. film 


aterial, etc., and general educational propaganda in 
o; * (2) Saclinrennes: (3) Field Studies and Suryeys. (4) Research. 


MEMBERSHPP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, ofganization and individual. 


(3) hee, ee or group having the 
grogsen of Canaan Sci Wellare why Ts par incladed tn hee program, articles of incorporation, 


Individual individual interested i in Welfare 
gps gemma cain. «maria daa Canada or not. 


Annual Fee, $6.00—Representatives: 3. 
Ann 3. 


Annual Bee, $2.90 —Represeatatives: S 


Annuat 00—Repréventatives: 
clecting tne Governing Sesid aae Ke bsisciice ck Cee ae ee uk 


opi noe pean ete tnme «met ee et. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Bighteenth Year, April ist, 1987,—-Mareh Sist, 1986. 


Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, 
Vice-Gheltmen—Dr. J nton A: Ottawa. 


£- - J 
Ss ae 
vie Ghateman Dre i seut ita Papoonaet: 


Sven aoe 
—Mr. A. a 


abies F. E. Bronson, ee 
yey EET ms 


. Lov ; 
2. FN, Stapleford, Toronto. 
' Governors representing Finance and General vee ee bs 
Interests. . Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, O.B.E, , Ottasra. 
M Barton, Toronto. . 


Governors representing General Agencies in 


Honorary Counsel, Mr. oe & HES Ottawa. 
The Hon. ary 
agen 


EES... 


Executive Director... cnvsces.-+ aU uekeD shied e Fp: - Miss Chattotte Whitton, C.B.E., MA, 


Seta nnteent i 








